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REMARKS ON MODERN INTERPRETATION 
OF THE PROPHETS' 


GEORG FOHRER 


UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA 


HE interpretation of the prophets is doubtless more difficult and 

complicated today than it was half a century ago. In reading the 
commentaries of that time we are surprised by the insignificance, uni- 
formity, and homogeneity of their problems and the simplicity of their 
solutions through the aid of an evolutionistic philosophy. Today, not 
only the evolutionistic philosophy is recognized as false, but, moreover, 
we have at our disposal new methods, copious archeological data, and a 
vast amount of material on the religions of the ancient Near East. New 
trends of biblical theology are involved in the elaboration of this material. 
Thus it is possible to view prophecy in a clearer and more comprehensive 
light than ever before. This new trend has, however, its pitfalls. It 
appears to me that the philosophy of evolution has often merely been 
replaced by a new philosophy or ‘“‘Weltanschauung.’’ What we need is 
not a new philosophy but a new critique. Permit me to elucidate this by 
giving several examples. 

In this connection | do not intend to touch upon the religious historical 
leveling, which seeks to fit the Bible into a uniform cultural pattern of 
the ancient Near East and to put the prophets on the same level as the 
cult prophets of Mesopotamia and Canaan. Many voices have been 
raised in protest against this panoriental interpretation, which has 
replaced the earlier panbabylonian concept, pointing out its inadequacies. 
I have stated my position on this problem a number of times and shall 
not repeat it here.? I rather propose to treat other problems which are 
more urgent today. 


I 


One of the recent incentives to the interpretation of the prophets is 
the investigation of the literary types in their historical context and the 
history of forms which seeks to determine the growth and development 
of the types of discourse. The task before us is to determine the literary 
types of the prophetic message and to study their history. 


«Paper read at the Third World Congress of Jewish Studies in Jerusalem 
(July 25~August 1, 1961). 

2 See esp. G. Fohrer, ‘Neuere Literatur zur alttestamentlichen Prophetie,"’ Theol. 
Rundschau, N. F. 20 (1952), pp. 193-271, 295-361. 
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In the course of this study it is possible that we may come across 
several new genres which have not been recognized heretofore. I have 
endeavored to analyze the literary type of the accounts of the symbolic 
actions of the prophets. Zimmerli designates the Wort des géttlichen 
Selbsterweises as a new literary type which occurs very often in Ezekiel, 
but which can be traced back to I Kings 20 13, 28.4 It is necessary, how- 
ever, to exercise caution in the discovery of new literary types. I am 
inclined to doubt whether the occurrence of those two verses in I Kings 20 
is sufficient basis to justify us in assuming an older literary type which 
was then utilized by Ezekiel several centuries later. Vs. 2s and (similarly) 
vss. 13-14 interrupt the context of the narration and are later additions 
that grew out of the developing tradition. It would seem that the 
prophetic utterances of I Kings 20 were not the model for Ezekiel, but 
on the contrary were formulated in their present form on the basis of his 
words by the last Deuteronomic editors of the books of Kings. In which 
case it cannot be considered an older literary type. 

The question further arises as to what were the original forms of 
prophetic preaching. Occasionally their origins are sought in the cult, 
as is the fashion in the present exaggerated emphasis on the cult. An 
illustration of this is Wiirthwein’s attempt to derive the prophetic law- 
suit or Gerichtsrede from the cult. This view, however, has been rejected 
time and again on cogent grounds.’ In addition, a legal derivation is 
attempted. Thus Westermann regards as the origisial form of prophetic 
speech the word of judgment (Gerichtswort) which is formulated as the 
message of a herald. The oldest is the word of judgment directed against 
individuals, a form whose structure corresponds to regular court pro- 
cedure, whereas the proclamation of judgment applied to the people is 
taken to have been initiated with the literary prophets.® Can this view, 
however, be considered proper? The herald’s message is originally not 
prophetic but typical for the royal messenger. Prophecy did not create 
it, but borrowed it from that source — probably by way of the prophets 
of the royal court, as we know them from Mari and Byblos. The pro- 
phetic word which is patterned after the legal court procedure has been 
similarly borrowed. Thus we are confronted with nonprophetic forms in 
a new prophetic application. They are therefore not to be taken as 
original prophetic forms. The basic form of the prophetic oracles was 


3 G. Fohrer, ‘Die Gattung der Berichte iiber symbolische Handlungen der Prophe- 
ten,"’ ZA W, 64 (1952), pp. 101-20. 

4W. Zimmerli, ‘‘Das Wort des gittlichen Selbsterweises (Erweiswort), eine prophe- 
tische Gattung,” Mélanges bibliques rédigés en l’honneur de André Robert, 1957, pp. 154-64. 

5 E. Wiirthwein, Ursprung der prophetischen Gerichtsrede,”” ZThHK, 49 (1952), 
pp. 1-16. F. Hesse, ‘‘Wurzelt die prophetische Gerichtsrede im israelitischen Kult?’’ 
ZAW, 65 (1953), pp. 45-53. H. J. Boecker, ‘““Anklagereden und Verteidigungsreden im 
Alten Testament,” Evang. Theol., 20 (1960), pp. 398-412. 

6 C, Westermann, Grundformen prophetischer Rede. 
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certainly not exclusively bound to the cult or to the law, but could be 
sought and given everywhere and in all contexts. 

Finally, form criticism is utilized in order to grasp the entire approach 
and essence of a prophet. In the case of Deutero-Isaiah von Waldow 
asserts: The literary genre of the salvation oracle (Hetlsorakel), which 
the prophet very often used, stems from the mourning rituals of the 
people. At these lamentations, which were regularly held after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the prophet appeared and proclaimed the 
oracle of salvation.’? The question, however, arises: if the oracle of the 
prophet was an answer to a particular situation, then why to the lamen- 
tation of a cultic celebration and not to the sorrowful plight of Israel? 
Graf Reventlow goes even further in his study of Ezekiel, to be pub- 
lished in the near future as BZAW.® The prophet takes the sacral code 
of the so-called Holiness Code (Lev 17-26) with its opportunities for 
blessing and cursing as his point of departure. He gives this message of 
sacral law actual form and uses it in addressing the individual. He does 
not, however, proceed from the historical situation of Israel or from con- 
temporary events, but is rigidly bound to the ritual. The prophet 
celebrates the holy liturgy and does so as the incumbent of an office. In 
fact, he who proclaims the law at the feast of the covenant and the 
prophet are one and the same persons. Thus the ritual fashions not only 
the form but also the content of the prophetic message. 

I have strong misgivings about this kind of form criticism, because 
it is based on two misconceptions: 

1. The first misconception is the theory that the forms of speech, 
when used by the prophets, still have their moorings in an established 
institution (e. g., in the celebration of a communal lamentation or in the 
ritual of the feast of the covenant); that the basic structure of the dis- 
course reflects an actual cultic event which could be described in detail; 
and that the prophet who uses it is an ecclesiastical official in the insti- 
tution. This theory leads to absurd conclusions. For Ezekiel used a 
number of subjects derived from folk tales and songs (cf. Ezek 14 12-23; 
16 1-43; 171-10; 19 1-14; 21 13-22; 231-27; 2619-21; 281-10; 31 1-18; 
32 17-32). Can he therefore be said to have been invested with the office 
of a storyteller or folk singer? In 5 1-7 Isaiah utilizes the type of the love 
song and in 28 23-29 the type of the wisdom instruction. But as a prophet 
he certainly did not have the office of a minnesinger or troubadour or 
that of a teacher of wisdom. Amos 1 3—2 16 and Ezek 25 follow in their 
arrangement the structure of the Egyptian execration texts; and Jer 19, 
with the breaking of the jar, imitates the ritual act. But these prophets 
were certainly not invested with an office in an execration ritual. These 


7H. E. von Waldow, Anlaf und Hintergrund der Verktindigung des Deuterojesaja, 
Diss. Bonn, 1953 (cf. ‘‘'... denn ich erlése dich’: Eine Auslegung von Jesaja 43). 
8H. Graf Reventlow, Wachter tiber Israel. Ezechiel und seine Tradition. 
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and other examples show that the prophets did, not live in an established 
institution but imitated numerous alien types of speech and utilized them 
for their proclamations. From such texts we can only conclude that this 
or that type of discourse was taken as a model for prophetic imitation 
and utilization. All else is not sober scholarship, but uncritical 
romanticism. 

2. The second error inherent in uncritical form criticism is the thesis 
that form and content of speech are congruent. Such is far from the 
case. When the prophet uses the genre of the dirge or gina, as does 
Amos 5 1-3, he does not bewail the actual death of a human being but 
warns the people of their imminent destruction. Or he makes the threat 
more severe by using the paradoxical form of the ironical dirge as Nah 
2 12-13; 3 7, 18-19. When Isa 1 21-26 uses the form of the dirge for the de- 
nunciation of sin, the tension between form and content is apparent. In 
this manner the prophet makes sin tantamount to that which is hostile 
to life and deserving of death. A genre derived from the cult or from the 
law does not necessarily possess, in the case of the prophet, a cultic or 
legal content and significance. Such an assumption is superficial. A 
distinction must rather be made between the original meaning of a genre 
and the way in which it is utilized, that is, between the form and its 
function in prophetic proclamation. I have pointed out this dual nature 
of form and function in numerous examples in the book of Job.9 It is 
likewise to be found in the prophets. The prophetic gina has the function 
of indicating the severest threat, wherein the prophesied destruction is 
mourned in advance. The question further arises whether the prophetic 
warning of the coming disaster is really nothing more than a threat, 
whether it does not rather serve another function in connection with the 
admonition to repent (S4b) — namely, the function of a warning in the 
last moment: ‘‘destruction is imminent if you do not repent.”’ 

Thus when form criticism is utilized critically, it leads to other results 
than when it is used for cultic fantasies. 


II 


A second problem is the investigation of the motifs and materials of 
prophetic proclamation and of the history of tradition which emerges 
from it. This method is interested in finding older traditions in the 
prophets. At any rate, it is not as new as is often asserted. It has long 
been clear that the prophets have taken over and utilized a number of 
oriental and Israelite biblical traditions. How else could they have made 
themselves understandable to their listeners? The novel aspect of the 
present-day view consists in the assumption of the fact that the prophets 


9G. Fohrer, “Form und Funktion in der Hiobdichtung,”” ZDMC, 109 (1959), 
pp. 31-49. 
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not only used older motifs and traditions, but that they lived entirely 
within them and were dependent upon them. 

The simplest solution is to accept the view that the prophets simply 
adapted the old traditions to the new situations and gave them practical 
application. Accordingly, J. Bright in his History of Israel says: ‘‘The 
prophets were not innovators, but reformers who stood in the main- 
stream of Israel’s tradition and adapted that tradition to a new situa- 
tion.”** This tradition reached back in an unbroken line to the amphicty- 
onic covenant order of primitive Israel." The truth of the matter is that 
the prophets rejected the national theology as popularly held’ and wished 
to revitalize the vigorous faith of the Mosaic age. But they were not as 
primitive as their present-day interpreters assume; namely, that they 
thought exclusively within the framework of older traditions and harked 
back to such traditions or adapted them to new situations. Jeremiah did 
not speak about the adaptation of the old covenant to his age but about 
a wholly new covenant. From this it is evident that out of the traditions 
which the prophets utilized there emerges something altogether new or 
different. Thus Amos reverses the old tradition of the Day of the Lord 
to ‘This day brings not light (or salvation), but darkness (or disaster).”’ 

Although I have some doubts about the accuracy of some of his 
presuppositions, Kaufmann has nevertheless properly observed that 
Israelite religion reached a new height in the work of the literary proph- 
ets. They were the first to conceive of the doctrine of the primacy of 
morality, the idea that the essence of God's demand of man is not cultic 
but moral. And their indictment springs from the source of religious- 
moral idealism, coupled with a deep disappointment at the realization 
of the gulf that separated ideal from reality.8 To be sure, I would not 
speak of religious-moral idealism, and further, | would say that the 
prophets did not find the essence of their message ready-made, but 
created it by absorbing and expanding the vital belief of the Mosaic 
period. 

The view that places the roots of prophecy in tradition finds its best 
advocate in von Rad, as developed in the second volume of his Theologie 
des Alten Testaments.** He does not see the prophets as being bound to 
individual traditions but to large and all-embracing complexes or currents 
of traditions: to the three traditions of Exodus, David, and Zion. Only 
in Deutero-Isaiah is the tradition of creation added. The differences 
among the prophets are due to the various traditions in which they find 
themselves and on what aspects they place their emphasis. Further it is 


10 J. Bright, A History of Israel, p. 246. 
™ Op. cit., p. 247. 3 Op. cit., p. 279. 

3 Y. Kaufmann, The Religion of Israel, translated and abridged by M. Greenberg, 
pp. 343-446 (cf. pp. 345, 420). 

4G. von Rad, Theologie des Alten Testaments, 11. 
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evident that they interpret the election traditions eschatologically so 
that there emerges the vision of the new, future acts of God in history. 

There is one difficulty in this view which von Rad avoids by his 
separate treatment of the historical traditions in volume I. At the time 
of the pre-exilic prophets the historical traditions were to be found only 
in fragmentary form. Precisely those which were theologically most 
accentuated must be regarded as the most recent — the Deuteronomic 
theology and the Priestly Code. These were not able to exert a strong 
influence on the prophets but were rather themselves influenced by 
prophetic theology, as Vriezen has shown in the case of the Deuteronomic 
idea of election.'s To be sure, they have elaborated a good deal of earlier 
material, but the religious and theological emphasis was the last to be 
added. 

I regard von Rad’s theory, which traces the roots of prophecy back 
to the three election traditions, as somewhat daring. The two themes 
of Isaiah he takes to be the threat to and the protection of Zion and the 
Davidic Messiah. But, in contrast to von Rad, I consider it impossible 
to derive 9 1-6 and 11 1-9, the two texts on the Messiah, from Isaiah. 
I fail to see the slightest evidence in favor of this view, but quite a number 
of reasons which militate against it. And Jerusalem is not to be simply 
saved. There is not a single word in Isaiah which promises this. Even 
when he rejected the Assyrians as the instrument of divine justice, he did 
not relent in his threat against the city. Salvation is always made 
dependent upon a radical repentance of sin and return to God. In favor 
of this view of the return as an indispensable condition for salvation we 
have: vs. 4 in 29 1-8, vs. 15 in 30 15-17, and vs. 6 in 31 4-9. And in 1 19-20 
the great “‘either-or’’ is unmistakably clear — either to obey the divine 
will and live, or to refuse, be obstinate, and be destroyed.® 

Just as little can I accept von Rad’s interpretation of the other 
prophets. Therefore I am equally unable to draw the conclusion that 
they took themselves to be the spokesmen and actual interpreters of old 
and long-known sacral traditions.'? That seems to rest on a grave mis- 
conception of the prophets. They are primarily charismatic, not the 
elaborators of tradition or cultic officials. They themselves lay claim to 
preaching the living word of God as they received it and not to proclaim- 
ing a tradition. Therefore they are not bound to a tradition nor rooted 
in it, but they utilized it as an instrument for their message. Further- 
more, the question does not turn upon a few large complexes of tradition, 
but on many different single motifs of tradition. These are two vital 
differences between my view and that of von Rad. 


's Th. C. Vriezen, Die Erwahlung Israels nach dem Alten Testament. 
© Cf. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Jesaja, I: Kapitel 1-23, pp. 42-44. 
17 Op. cit., p. 185. 
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In the course of the investigation of the history of tradition it is 
noteworthy that texts of a much later date are often ascribed to those 
prophets in whose books they have been preserved. Thus the threats of 
destruction and the promises of salvation in one and the same prophetical 
book are derived not from various periods in the life of this prophet 
(Hosea, Jeremiah, Ezekiel) or from different prophets (Amos, Isaiah, 
Micah), but are taken as juxtaposed and interrelated. The mercy of 
God is seen at work in judgment, or the road is seen leading through 
judgment to salvation.*® But this is a superficial observation. According 
to all prophetic utterances the wrath of God, not his mercy, is at work in 
judgment; and judgment is to lead to the destruction of the sinners — in 
most cases even to the eradication of the entire people — not to their 
salvation. I do not wish to deny that some of the prophets did utter 
words of salvation, but I contest the generalization that they all did so. 
Hosea, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel did;'9 Amos, Isaiah, and Micah did not. 
We are bound to make such distinctions, not generalizations. 

The prophets seized upon older traditions, but they used them freely 
and were not bound to them. And there are very varied traditions and 
not several large complexes. Above all, the prophets interpreted them 
in a wholly new manner. Just as we had to distinguish in the case of the 
types of discourse between form and function, we must do the same 
between tradition and its prophetical interpretation. And this inter- 
pretation does not assume one coherent pattern — namely, eschato- 
logical, as von Rad says —- but is made in many different and varied 
ways, depending on the particular goal the prophet had in mind. I have 
already treated this subject in more detail?® and wish at this point to 
give but one instructive example: 


“Cease to do evil, 
learn to do good; 
seek justice, 
correct oppression; 
defend the fatherless, 
plead for the widow” (Isa 1 16-17). 


It cannot be denied that the prophets were not the first to demand 
justice for the widow, orphan, and oppressed, as Isaiah here does." It 
is found in the epilogue of Hammurabi’s code (rev. xxiv, 60 f.) and in 


8 E. g., H. W. Hertzberg, Der Erste Jesaja. 
9G. Fohrer, ““Umkehr und Erlésung beim Propheten Hosea,’’ ThZ, 11 (1955), 
pp. 161-85; Ezechiel (Handbuch zum AT, 1, 13). 

20 G. Fohrer, ‘‘Tradition und Interpretation im Alten Testament,’”’ ZA W, 73 (1961), 
pp. 1-30. 

41 Cf. E. Hammershaimb, ‘‘On the Ethics of the Old Testament Prophets,’’ Supple- 
ments to VT, 7, (1960), pp. 75-101. 
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the Ugaritic texts (I Aqht i 23-25; II Aqht v 7 f.; 127, 33 f., 45-47) as the 
duty of the king. Likewise the various admonitions of Isaiah and the 
other prophets are nothing new from a religious historical and sociological 
point of view. The unique and novel factor, however, is their interpre- 
tation of the oriencal social tradition. They no longer relate it to the 
king, but to every individual Israelite and to every person. And they 
place it at the very heart of their various demands to describe in this 
manner the basic human relation to charity. This basic attitude is 
taken as the only one that corresponds to the will of God and his covenant 
with Israel. 

At the same time, that which is unique in the prophets can also be 
recognized in contrast to the Israelite tradition which acknowledges the 
right of justice for the weak (e. g., Exod 22 20-23; Deut 1018; 24 17; 
27 19; Ps 68 6; 72 2, 4, 12-14; 823 £.). In this connection we must bear in 
mind that the primary demand made by Isaiah was: “‘Do good and not 
evil.’’ The single admonitions that follow serve to elucidate the primary 
demand. They constitute nothing more than exemplary and practical 
applications of the comprehensive basic principle. This gives rise to an 
important step: the old ordinances become merely examples. In the 
place of numerous admonitions and laws — and at their very head — 
appears, as their prophetic interpretation, the will of God in one funda- 
mental concentrated form: to do good. Thereby at the same time it is 
taken out of the realm of law and justice. 

The prophets were neither mere reformers nor revolutionaries nor 
evolutionists. They were not dependent upon old traditions, did not 
create anything wholly new without basis in the religion of Israel, and 
did not complete a development already begun. What is decisive is, on 
the one hand, the individual experience of the terrifying and merciful 
presence of God in those moments of secret experiences (geheimer Erfah- 
rungen)” in which the spirit or the word of God came upon them; and 
on the other hand, the living impress o1 the belief of the Mosaic age, 
which lived anew in them in a more refined and expanded form. The 
traditions and their interpretations do not belong to these fundamental 
elements but to the secondary stages in the rise of the prophetic word: to 
the interpretation of the inner experience in the framework of prophetic 
belief or to the rational elaboration of the message. 

Thus the purpose of the use of traditions and of their interpretation 
is to make the living word of God comprehensible for the proclamation 
and to illustrate the new insight of the prophet into the relation of man 
to God and to the world. Because of this new insight there is no return 
to tradition, but in their refining and expanding interpretations they 


22 Cf. H. Gunkel, Die Propheten, pp. 1-31 (reprinted in H. Schmidt, Die grofen 
Propheten, pp. xvii-xxxiv). 
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show the way for a new relationship .o God. The change that the tradi- 
tion suffered corresponds to the inner and outer change of the sinner in 
becoming a new man. 


Ill 


The uncritical method of investigating the history of forms and 
traditions is at times combined with dogmatic tendencies in biblical 
theology. The effect is that the theological distinctions in the Bible are 
no longer respected, and everything is made into one coherent whole. 
This unifying process is as dangerous as the religious historical uniformity 
based on the so-called cultic pattern of the ancient Near East. 

The tendency for unification in the case of the interpretation of the 
prophets is seen in the fact that one tends to regard them as being wholly 
bound to the sacral past or directing their whole attention to the future 
acts of God. I should like to dwell briefly upon this second conception, 
after | have treated the first at sufficient length. According to von Rad, 
the prophetic message is eschatological because the future acts of God 
take on the character of finality, because they cannot be understood 
as the continuation of previous acts, and because they are realized in the 
future in the denial of the historical basis of salvation — at all events, 
in analogy with the previous acts of salvation.23 Here we have the 
unifying tendency clearly demonstrated: the earlier acts of divine salva- 
tion, with the future acts of divine salvation as an analogy to the previous 
ones. But the definition of eschatology is arbitrary. It regards neither 
the essence of the proclamation of the pre-exilic prophets nor the distinc- 
tion between them and the later prophets from Deutero-Isaiah on. In 
the case of the latter the interruption in the time sequence is clearly seen. 
The period of disaster reaches to them; following this, at a not distant 
period, the new era of eternal salvation ensues. In the case of the 
pre-exilic prophets the situation is different. They are completely con- 
centrated on the present and have only a slight interest in the past or 
future except insofar as these impinge upon the present. They are speak- 
ing about the immediate future in such measure as it will be brought on 
by the sinful present; the eschatological prophets, on the contrary, to 
the extent that the expectation of the future with its coming salvation 
will encourage the people in the disastrous present.?4 

J take this stand also over against the views of Albright, who in the 
last edition of his book, From the Stone Age to Christianity, insists vigor- 
ously on a pattern of prophetic thinking which made the prophets such 


23 Op. cit., pp. 125-32. 
G. Fohrer, “Die Struktur der alttestamentlichen Eschatologie,”’ ThLZ, 
85 (1960), cols. 401-20. 
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successful predictors of the course of history that the prophetic message 
was validated in part by the truth of its predictions.*> But, at least in 
the matter of details, the prophetic message is in no wise devoid of error, 
whereas the larger events could have been divined by any farsighted 
person. The prophets did not predict the course of history. By their 
threatening word they believed they were making the future disaster 
inevitable. Conceivably this word had, at the same time, the function 
of a last-minute admonition and warning.”® 

I am under the impression that the modern interpretation of the 
prophets is still suffering from an anti-Wellhausen reaction. Wellhausen 
is regarded as an out-and-out heretic, as the very devil himself. Just as 
Steinmann has demanded justice and recognition for the life work of 
Richard Simon,?7 so we must demand a just evaluation for Wellhausen, 
despite the fact that we may no longer share some of his views but must 
correct them. Especially the evolutionist system which — probably 
wrongly** — is attributed to him is not true. But it is equally false, if, 
in Opposition to an artificial conception of Wellhausen’s system, we should 
erect a new system which obviously rests on a philosophy or ‘‘Welt- 
anschauung.”” And there is such a system already in being. It is a kind 
of high-church theology which corresponds to a general religious and 
ecclesiastical tendency. The question revolves around cult and ritual, 
institutions and offices. For the prophets this means: no piety without 
worship; no prophetic message without office. The prophet has a res- 
torative effect in the office of an institution in the cultic liturgical realm. 
He cites or eschatologizes sacral traditions. That is bound up with the 
tendency towards theological and historical unification which leads to a 
kind of centralization of ideas. 

It should, however, not be overlooked that the prophets regarded 
themselves as charismatic and that they desired to proclaim the living 
word of God which they had received. Therefore I think that they 
should not be pressed into the mold of an artificial unity of the Bible or 
of the ancient Near East. Rather the attempt should be made to com- 
prehend what is peculiar to them by recognizing the differences that 
exist within the Bible and, still more, within the ancient Near East. For 
this a new philosophy is not necessary, but rather a new critique: the 
ability and art of differentiation. This means, all in all, that a distinction 
must be made (1) between the form of the discourse and its function, 
the “Sitz im Leben” and the ‘‘Sitz im Buch"; (2) between the tradition 


2° W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity,? p. 3. 
*6 Cf. further E. Jenni, Die politischen Voraussagen der Propheten. 
37 J. Steinmann, Richard Simon et les origines de l’exégése biblique. 

28 Cf. R. Smend, ‘‘DeWette und das Verhiltnis zwischen historischer Bibelkritik 
und philosophischem System im 19. Jahrhundert," ThZ, 14 (1958), pp. 107-19: “die 
vom philosophischen System befreite historische Synthese” of Wellhausen. 
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and its interpretation; and (3) between the general basic and the 
diverging theological currents in the Bible. 


IV 


What does this signify for the interpretation of the prophets? Their 
message concerns wholly and exclusively their own present age, and 
points to the past or to the future only insofar as these are relevant for 
the present. Also the eschatological prophets from the exile on proclaimed 
a new salvation in the immediate future and inspired the present with 
courage to await it. The prophets stand over against the traditional 
piety and theology which felt certain of salvation. They behold the deep 
sin of man against God which cannot be removed by a proclamation of 
salvation because there is no salvation (Jer 614). The prophet himself 
must learn that God will not only temporarily punish, as it was believed, 
but that he must destroy (Isa 611). Therefore the prophets see man 
involved in a fundamental situation of disaster with a decisive ‘‘either- 
or,”’ as Jer 22 1-5 formulates for the kings of Judah and Isa 1 19-20 for 
all Israel. Either justice and righteousness will be done and salvation 
follow, or they will not be done, and disaster will ensue. Since, however, 
sin is predominant, then the “‘either-or’’ means in effect: either the just 
destruction because of sin, or the two possibilities of redemption by 
turning from the false path back to God or by being redeemed by God. 
Thus Jeremiah sums up his prophetic activity of twenty three vears: 


“For twenty-three years...I have spoken persistently to you,... 
‘Turn now, every one of you, from his evil way and wrong doings, 
and dwell in the land which the Lord has given to you and your 
fathers from of old and for ever...’ ’’ (Jer 25 3, 5). 


This shows that the true end of prophecy was to turn the sinful man 
of that day to repentance or redemption and thereby to effect the salva- 
tion of lost man. For God has not any pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but rather that he should turn from his way and live (Ezek 18 23). 

It is precisely this that constitutes the significance of the prophets 
for the present day. We do not need, as in the case of a theological 
leveling down of the prophets, their actualization through a messianic- 
christological interpretation. Rather do they speak to us all in the sense 
which I have outlined and they admonish us all to return to the one God 
and receive redemption from him. 
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THE DIVINE NAME YAHWEH 


RAYMOND ABBA 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


HE proper name for God as the covenant God of Israel is represented 

by the tetragrammaton 17’. The original pronunciation is uncer- 
tain. By inference from its contracted forms in compound names — 
Y or 17 at the beginning, or 7? or 172 at the end' — it appears to have 
been pronounced Yahweh, and this is confirmed by independent testi- 
mony to its transliteration as “la8é or Iaové.s The tetragrammaton 
occurs some 5321 times in the OT and a separate short form of the divine 
name 25 times.‘ 

The purpose of this article is to examine briefiy the chief explana- 
tions that have been offered of the origin and significance of this name and 
attempt to relate the various meanings suggested by its etymology and 
use in the OT. 


I 


The origin of the name has been the subject of much controversy, and 
there is as yet no general agreement among OT scholars. According to 
the Kenite hypothesis, Yahweh was originally the God of the Kenites, a 
Midianite clan into which Moses married.’ In support of this theory it is 
pointed out that the eponymous ancestor of the Kenites is Cain,® who is 
said to have borne the mark of Yahweh,’ and that Jethro’s delight at the 
news of Yahweh's deliverance of Israel,® together with the fact that he 
officiates at the sacrifice which follows,’ imply that Yahweh was Jethro’s 
God. It is not necessarily suggested that the Israelites adopted the reli- 
gion of the Kenites, but that Moses learnt from them this divine name 
which he identified with the God of their fathers and to which the events 


‘ For the philological reasons for connecting these forms with 717’, see J. Olshausen, 
Lehrb. d. hebr. Sprache, p. 611; B. Stade, Hebrew Grammar, § 113; S. R. Driver, Studia 
Biblica, 1, pp. 4-6. 

? Pronounced so by the Samaritans according to Theodoret of Cyros. See Quaestio 15 
in Exod 7: ard Lapapetrar IABE, AIA (7278). 

3So Clement of Alexandria. See Strom. 5, 6, 34: 76 TeTpaypayupov dvoua TO 

4 The forms 17° and 77” (probably erroneous) are found in the Elephantine Papyri. 

5 See Exod 3 1; 181; Judg 1 16; 4 11. 

6 Judg 411. As H. H. Rowley points out, the Kenites are called Cain, just as the 
Israelites are called Israel. From Joseph to Joshua, p. 153, n. 1. 

7 Gen 4 15, 8 Exod 18 10-11. 9 Exod 18 12. 
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of the Exodus gave new content and significance.'® This view, however, 
can claim no direct support in Hebrew tradition, and, although it has 
gained wide acceptance, it is rejected by a number of scholars." Grdseloff 
claims that support is given to it by the place name “Yhw”’ which occurs 
in an Egyptian text dated ca. 1300 B.c. and appears to refer to a place in 
the vicinity of Kenite settlements.” But this is quite inconclusive. There 
is in fact no convincing attestation of any god of this name among the 
Kenites or indeed anywhere outside Israel.) The name Yw'elt, trans- 
lated by Dussaud as ‘‘Yw the son of Elat (the wife of El),’’ occurs once 
in the Ugaritic texts, but there is no evidence that this refers to Israel's 
God, as Dussaud claims," and such an identification based upon a single 
reference is highly improbable.'s Yahweh appears to have been a name 
peculiar to Israel and to have been borrowed from Israel when it occurs 
in the proper names of other tribes.*® 

G. R. Driver has suggested that the name Yahweh may have developed 
from a primeval interjection, a “‘god-cry’’ Yah.'7 Similarly, Otto finds 
its origin in a dervish cry Ya-hu (‘‘O He!’’).*® In support of this may be 
cited OT passages in which the third personal pronoun 81 is either 
substituted for or combined with the divine name.’® If however — as 


1% See B. Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 1, pp. 130f.; ZAW, 14 (1894), 
pp. 250 ff.; Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments, 1, pp. 42 f.; C. P. Tiele, Geschichte 
der Religion im Altertum (Germ. trans.), 1895-6; K. Budde, Religion of Israel to the 
Exile, ch. i; W. Vischer, Jahwe, der Gott Kains, pp. 40 ff.; H. Schmékel, ‘“‘Jahwe und 
die Keniter,” JBL, 52 (1933), pp. 212 ff.; H. H. Rowley, From Joseph to Joshua, 
pp. 149-60. 

1 Konig, Geschichte der alttestamentlichen Religion, 1912, pp. 162 ff.; Meek, AJSL, 
37 (1920-1), pp. 102 ff.; Hebrew Origins?, pp. 93 ff.; Phythian-Adams, The Call of Israel, 
pp. 72 ff.; Buber, Moses, pp. 94 ff. 

12 Bulletin des études historiques juives, 1 (1946), pp. 81 f. 

13 See M. Buber, Koenigtum Goittes*, pp. xxxi ff. Cf. O. Eissfeldt, ““Jahwe-Name und 
Zauberwesen,” Z. f. Missionskunde (1927), pp. 161 ff.; ‘‘Neue Zuegnisse fiir die Aus- 
sprache des Tetragrammatons als Jahwe,” ZA W (1935), pp. 59 ff. (cf. id. [1936], p. 269); 
“Ba‘alSamem und Jahwe,” ZA W (1939), pp. 1 ff. 

1% See R. Dussaud, Les Découvertes de Ras Shamra et l’'Ancien Testamenf, pp. 16 ff., 

1s Cf, de Vaux, RB, 46 (1937), pp. 552 f.; Albright, From the Stone Age to Christian- 
ity, pp. 197, 328; de Langhe, Un Dieu Yahweh ad Ras Shamra?; Jacob, Theology of the 
Old Testament (E. T.), p. 49. ; 

© See Baudissin, Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 1, pp. 179 ff. 

17 See “The Original Form of the Name Yahweh. Evidence and Conclusion,” 
ZAW (1928), p. 24. 

8 See Das Gefiihl des Uberweltlichen. 

19 Deut. 32 39; II Kings 2 14; Ps 102 27 (H. 28); Isa 41 4; 43 10-13; 464; 48 12; Jer 
5 12. Cf. the proper name Elihu, I Sam 1 1; Job 32 2. Duhm suggests that the divine 
name is an extension of the word hu, meaning ‘‘He’’ — “‘the One, the Unnamable’’ — 
as God is called by Arab tribes at times of religious revival. Quoted by Buber from an 
unpublished lecture: see Moses, p. 50. Quell, however, maintains that hu in the above 
passages only fills up the tone (cf. Job 3 19) and hence they are of no relevance to the 
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seems probable — the Arabic nn (huwa) is the original Semitic form of 
the pronoun “he,” the original cry would be Ya-huva (which, ironically 
enough, bears a close resemblance to the hybrid form Jehovah). This, 
Mowinckel argues, could have developed into both Yahu and Yahveh.?° 
On the other hand, the use of a name like Jehu makes it unlikely that hu 
was contained in the divine name, and both of these theories are rendered 
improbable by evidence which suggests that the tetragrammaton was the 
original form.”* 

There are many indications that the name Yahweh is extremely 
~ ancient, although it received a new significance in the exodus period. 
Its form is archaic, retaining the ) which was later replaced by a” in the 
verb 77 with which the name is connected — a change that took place 
long before the time of Moses. Since cognate languages keep the 1, 
the tetragrammaton would seem to go back to a time when Hebrew 
approximated far more closely to its kindred tongues. In that case, 7? 
appears to be a contracted form, but its presence in an early poem, 
“The Song of the Red Sea’”’ (Exod 15 2), and in an early poetic extract 
(Exod 17 16) implies the existence of the full name for some considerable 
time.?? So also does its occurrence in the name of Moses’ mother T2351 
(Exod 6 20; Num 2659). Although this name is mentioned only by the 
priestly writer, its early form (7” prefixed) suggests a pre-exilic origin, 
and there is no good reason for doubting its genuinely ancient character.?3 
There is thus considerable support for the biblical tradition that the use 


derivation of the divine name Yahweh. See ‘The O. T. Name for God,’’ Lord (Bible 
Key Words from G. Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament), E. T., 
p, 45, n. 3. 

20 In a letter quoted by Otto, op. cit., pp. 326 f. 

4 As Jacob observes, explanations of this kind make it difficult to account for the 
religious content and revelatory significance which the divine name acquires. See 
op. cit., p. 48. 

2 The tetragrammaton appears in old Semitic script in the ninth-century inscrip- 
tion of Mesha, King of Moab (line 18), and would seem to be the original form of the 
divine name. See O. Eissfeldt, ‘‘Jahwe-Name und Zauberwesen,” Zeitschrift fiir Mis- 
stonskunde (1927), pp. 161 ff.; ‘‘Neue Zeugnisse fiir die Aussprache des Tetragramma- 
tons als Jahwe,” ZAW (1935), pp. 59 ff.; ‘‘Ba‘ail8amem und Jahwe,” ZAW (1939), 
pp. 1 ff.; G. J. Thierry, “The Pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton,” Oudtestamentische 
Studien, v; L. Kohler, Lexicon, p. 368. 

2 E. Nestle believes that this name is a compound with 7”. See Eigennamen, 
pp. 77 ff. This is accepted also by G. B. Gray who, however, doubts whether the 
priestly writer so understood it, since the only other compound with 7° found in his 
work is yw’, which he is careful to explain was first given after the Exodus (Num 
13 16). Gray maintains, therefore, that we may infer that this name was neither coined 
by P nor obtained by him from current names but was presumably derived from a 
pre-exilic source. See Hebrew Proper Names, pp. 156, 190, 257. M. Noth, however, 
doubts whether the name should be connected with 17’. See Die israetitischen Per- 
sonennamen, p. 111. Cf. H. Bauer, ZAW, 10 (1933), pp. 92 f. 
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of this divine name goes back to primeval times.7* The link between 
Yahweh and the God of the patriarchs is made in Exod 3 13-16: Yahweh 
is ‘the God of your fathers.”*5 And by virtue of this already existing 
bond he can speak of Israel as ‘“‘my people.’’? 

The revelation given to Moses at the burning bush was not therefore 
the revelation of a new and hitherto unknown name; it was the dis- 
closure of the real significance of a name long known.??_ This is implied 
by the Hebrew idiom of Exod 3 13. When the interrogative pronoun 7), 
which occurs in the question, refers to substantives, it frequently ex- 
presses an inquiry concerning quality (cf. the Latin qualis) and may be 
rendered, ‘‘What kind of?’’?§ And in biblical Hebrew it is never used in 
asking a person’s name; for this *) is employed.?? The use here of 7, 
therefore, indicates that the question is concerned, not with the name as 
such, but with what lies behind it and is expressed in it (cf. Gen 32 28) — 
i. e., What is this God really lke? Similarly, the statement of Exod 6 3: 
does not necessarily mean that the patriarchs were ignorant of the name 
Yahweh or made no use of it. The 3 (1 5x3) following a verb of 
appearing (718) has the sense of “in the capacity, or character, of.’’3° 
The passage should therefore be rendered: ‘‘] appeared to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob in the character of El Shaddai, but (in the character 
of) my name Yahweh | did not become known to them.”’ In other words, 
God did not reveal to them those qualities of his Being which are signified 
by thisname. There is therefore no contradiction between Exod 6 2 #. and 
the Genesis passages in which God says to the patriarchs, ‘I am Yah- 
weh.’’? Hence it is not necessary either to postulate two diverse tradi- 


24 Gen 4 26; 9 26. Cf. H. H. Rowley, From Joseph to Joshua, pp. 148-49: “That the 
name is older than the time of Moses... there is little reason to doubt.” 

3s Cf. M. Buber, Moses, pp. 43-44: “All we have to do is to compare the peculiarities 
of the God of Moses with those of the God of the Fathers... If the material of the 
Bible is subjected to such an examination, the two likenesses will be found to differ in a 
special manner; namely, just as a clan god in non-historical situations might be expected 
to differ from a national god in an historical situation. Yet at the same time it can be 
observed that both depict the identical god.” 

% Exod 3 7, 9, 10. 

27 Cf. S. Mowinckel, The Two Sources of the Predeuteronomic Primeval History 
(J. E.) in Gen. i-xi, p. 55: “Yahwe is not felling his name to one who does not know it .. . 
The whole conversation presupposes that the Israelites know this name already."’ 
Similarly, E. Jacob, Theology of the Old Testament, E. T., 1958, pp. 49-50: ‘‘We do not 
have in the Exodus narrative the revelation of a new name but the explanation of a 
name already known to Moses which in that solemn hour is discovered to be charged 
with a content the richness of which he was far from suspecting.” 

28 See Gesenius, Hebrew and English Lexicon, E. T., 1844, p. 546. 

29 See Judg 1317. Cf. M. Buber, Moses, pp. 48-49. 

3° 3 essentiae. See Gesenius, Hebrew Grammar, ed. Kautzsch, E. T., 1910, 119 7, 124 k. 

31 Gen 15 7; 28 13. Cf. Gen 121 #.; Josh 24 2 ff. 
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tions of the beginnings of Yahwism in Israel or to assume that the earlier 
worship of Yahweh was confined to a group of tribes which did not come 
under the leadership of Moses.*? 


II 


In Exod 3 the name Yahweh is explicitly connected with the verb 
M71, which is an archaic form of 1777.33 The original sense of the verb was 
probably ‘‘to fall,’’3* from which comes the meaning ‘‘to befall,’ ‘‘to 
become,” and hence “‘to be.’”’ The name of the God of Israel is 71/78 
(1st pers. sing. impf. qal — Exod 314) or M72 (3rd_ pers. sing. impf. 
qal — Exod 315). Several explanations of this etymology have been 
given. Some have maintained that the divine answer to Moses, 772778 
MAN WR (Exod 3 14), is a virtual rebuff implying, ‘‘It does not concern 
you.’’’5 But there is no suggestion of this in the story. On the contrary, 
in the second part of vs. 14 Moses is instructed to tell the Israelites, 
“718 has sent me unto you,” and even more explicitly in vs. 15: ‘“Thus 
shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, 71772 God of your fathers... 
hath sent me unto you: this is my name for ever....’’ Others, taking 
the impf. qal in the sense of a present tense, translate 7778 as “I am” 
and 7? as is’”’ —i. e., Self-existent One.’ Against this view 
two objections may be raised. First, in biblical Hebrew the present tense 


of this verb is never expressed by the imperfect but always by the perfect 
tense; the imperfect expresses the future.37 And second, the verb 7° 


32 H. H. Rowley, who maintains that Moses introduced the tribes which he led 
to the worship of Yahweh, attempts to explain the apparent contradiction between 
Exod 62 f. and the Genesis tradition in this way. See From Joseph to Joshua, p. 149. 
If, however, the name Jochebed is accepted as a genuinely ancient compound with 7}, 
it is evidence that Yahweh was not unknown among the Israelite tribes in Egypt before 
the time of Moses. Volz holds that Yahweh was originally the god of only one of the 
tribes. See Mose und sein Werk*, pp. 59 f. 

33 There are indications in the Mari texts that the verb hawah was used to designate 
the existence of a god. See E. Dhorme, ‘‘Le nom du Dieu d’Israél,’’ Revue de l'histoire 
des religions (1952), pp. 1 ff. 

34 Cf. 817 (Job 376) and the Arabic Sy (hawa’). Gesenius, however, regards the 


verbs 717, 7° and AN, 7’ as having a common origin in the idea of breathing, whence 
“to live” and ‘‘to be.” See Hebrew and English Lexicon, E. T., 1844, pp. 252, 304, 256 
note. 

35 See L. Koehler, Theologie des Alten Testaments, p. 234; A. M. Dubarle, ‘La 
signification du nom de Yahweh,” Revue des Sciences philos. et théol., 34 (1951), pp. 1 ff.; 
G. Lambert, ‘‘Que signifie le nom divin YHWH?” Nouvelle revue théologique (Louvain), 
1952, pp. 897 ff. 

36So the A. V. Similarly, in the LXX Exod 3 14 is rendered: éyw elut 6 @y... 
olTws épets tots viots "Iopand, ‘O "QN dméoradké we mpds buas. 

37 Aquila and Theodotion translate the Hebrew of Exod 3 14 literally, and more 
exactly: éoouar dbs Eoouat. 
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never means “‘pure existence”’ ;3* rather it has the sense of “‘happening,”’ 
“becoming,” “being in a certain state or place,”’ ‘‘being present.’’5’ Yet 
others have viewed the divine name as a hiphil form and so given it a 
causative sense — i. e., Yahweh is ‘He who causes to be,” ‘‘the Cre- 
ator.’’*° This view is very attractive, but against it must be urged the 
fact that there is no known example of the verb 77 in the hiphil: the 
causative is expressed by the pi‘el. 

These explanations prove unsatisfactory because they all attempt to 
interpret the divine name in isolation from the context. When, however, 
it is examined in the full setting of Exod 3, its significance becomes 
apparent. The occasion is an historical confrontation of God and man 
which marks the beginning of the history of Israel as a nation. The 
theme of this divine encounter with Moses is the establishment of a new 
covenant relationship between God and the people of Israel. God has 
visited his people; he has seen their afflictions and heard their cry; he 
knows their sufferings and is now about to deliver them through the 
instrumentality of Moses.** With the call of Moses there is given the 
repeated assurance of the divine presence, “I will be with you,’ the 
proof of which will be the actualization of Israel’s deliverance. Freed 
from their bondage in Egypt, they will worship their covenant God at 
this mountain.’ And his presence, symbolized by the pillar of cloud and 
fire, the tabernacle and the ark, does accompany them on their wilder- 
ness trek.4* It is this assurance of the presence of the Savior God with 
his covenant people which is embodied in the name Yahweh. His 
effective presence is to be the rallying point (’8) 717!, Exod 17 15) round 
which they are to realize their religious and national unity* as the ‘‘people 
of Yahweh.” Hence 7278 in Exod 3 14 is to be understood in the light 


38 Cf. C. H. Ratschow, Werden und Wirken; T. Boman, Das hebradische Denken im 
Vergleich mit dem Griechischen, pp. 27 ff. 

39 E. Jacob points out that existence, like other Israelite concepts, is a concept of 
relation — i. e., it is only real in connection with another existence. Hence God is he 
who is with someone. See Theology of the Old Testament, E. T., p. 52. 

40 See P. Haupt, ‘‘Der Name Jahwe,"’ O77, 1909; F. W. Albright, From the Stone 
Age to Christianity*, pp. 197 ff.; JBL, 43, 2 (1924), p. 370; ibid. (1948), pp. 379 f.; 
Dhorme, La Religion des Hébreux nomades, pp. 358-59. Cf. Obermann, ‘“‘The Divine 
Name Yhwh in the Light of Recent Discoveries,” JBL (1949), p. 301; D. N. Freedman, 
“The Name of the God of Moses,” JBL, 79, 2 (1960), pp. 151 ff.; J. Bright, A History 
of Israel (Brit. ed., 1960), pp. 137 f. 

4* Exod 3 7-10, 16-17. 

4 See Exod 3 12 (JOY WRN); 412, 15 (FRB OY MAN). Cf. 33 14 
197) 98); Josh 15 (VOY 

43 Exod 3 12; cf. 4 12, 15. 

4 Exod 13 21-22; 14 19; 16 10; 25 8, 22; 29 42-43, 45; 33 9, 14-15; 40 34-38; Num 7 89; 
10 35-36; 14 10; 16 3, 19; 17 7; 206. 

45 See A. Vincent, La religion des Judéo-Araméens d’Eléphantine, p. 59. 

Judg 5 11. 
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of the promise which precedes it (J2Y 778, Exod 3 12) and follows it 
(7?5°OY M8, Exod 4 12, 15). It is the same word with the same meaning: 
“IT will be present.’’47 The reply to Moses, 72778 WS 778 (Exod 3 14), 
is only a more emphatic affirmation of this assurance —i.e., “I will 
indeed be present.’’4’ 


Il 


It is, therefore, within the context of the covenant with Israel that the 
divine name has significance. ‘‘The name is not a name like Elohim, 
which expresses God on the side of His being, as essential, manifold 
power; it is a word that expresses rather relation — Elohim in relation 
to Israel is Jahweh.’’4° Yahweh is essentially a Bundesgott and Israel a 
Bundesvolk.s° The name expresses the covenant relationship of God with 
his people: Israel is *2Y (Exod 3 7, 10)5* and Yahweh 72778 (Exod 6 7-8). 
Hosea, convinced that his unfaithful nation had forfeited this relation- 
ship, proclaims as the divine word, ‘‘You are not my people (‘DY 2), 
and for you I am no longer present (APTN) "53 And on the eve of 
the restoration of Judah, Deutero-Isaiah prophesies, ‘‘Therefore my 
people shall know my name; therefore in that day they shall know that 
it is I who says, ‘Here am I.’ "54 


47 Buber emphasizes the significance of the setting of 777% TWN 78 between these 
two utterances and points out that it is to be seen against the background of the magical 
practices of Egypt by which, it was claimed, the presence of the god could be invoked. 
But it is superfluous to invoke Yahweh. In accordance with his character he continually 
stands by those whom he befriends; and he would have Israel know that he does indeed 
befriend them. See Moses, p. 52. 

48 There are several examples of this idem per idem construction in the OT. Some- 
times it expresses indetermination — e. g., Exod 4 13; I Sam. 2313; Il Sam 15 20; 
II Kings 81. But it is also used to emphasize the verbal action, especially when God is 
the speaker — e. g., Exod 33 19: ‘I will show mercy on whom I will show mercy,” 
meaning ‘I will indeed show mercy.’ Cf. Zech 10 8; Ezek 12 25. See S. R. Driver, 
The Book of Exodus (Cambridge Bible), 1911, pp. 362-63; Notes on the Hebrew Text 
of the Book of Samuel, pp. 185-86; E. Jacob, Theology of the Old Testament, E. T., 
p. 94, 

49 A. B. Davidson, The Theology of the Old Testament, p. 56. 

5° See W. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments, 1, 1950. 

s* Buber draws attention to the emphatic nature of this repeated reference to Israel 
as ‘‘my people” at the beginning and the end of the passage, even though Yahweh has 
not yet designated himself their God. So far he has revealed himself only as the God of 
their forefathers, but this emphasis upon Israel as his people points to the existence of a 
long-established bond. See Moses, pp. 45-46. 

3? Cf. E. Jacob, op. cit., p. 53: ‘Yahweh, because he is the God capable of being 
with someone, and that in a more complete sense than the tutelary and family gods of 
the patriarchs, becomes the God of the people to whom he is joined by a covenant.”’ 

83 Hos 1 9. 

54 Isa 52 6. 
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Implicit in the divine covenant name is the sense of continuing. The 
imperfect tense expresses continuity — the eternal constancy of the 
covenant God which stands over against the fickleness of Israel. This is 
the significance of the repeated statement 11)77? "855 which is expressed 
more fully in Mal 3 6: ‘‘I am Yahweh; I change not.”’ He is the faithful, 
trustworthy God, the One who is ever the same and upon whom his people 
can rely, their dwelling place in all generations.* 

Yahweh, then, as the covenant God, is the numen praesens.s? But 
there is no suggestion of pantheism here. Yahweh works through the 
natural order, which reveals his power and his glory; but he is never 
identified with it. As its Creator and Sustainer, he is always quite 
distinct from it. Nor is there any ground for the Philonic identification . 
of the God of Israel (6 &v) with the neuter and static 76 év of the 
Greeks.’* It is effective presence that is suggested. The conception em- 
bodied in the divine name ‘1}'7? is personal and dynamic; transcendence 
as well as immanence is implied.s? Yahweh repeatedly ‘‘visits” his people 
both in judgment and in salvation: his presence “corresponds each time to 
a new approach’’;®° he intervenes in their history to arouse them from 
indifference or to save them in distress. This implication of the covenant 
name is emphasized particularly by Ezekiel. It is by the divine action 
in judgment (Ezek 6 13; 7 27; 11 10; 12 16) and in salvation (Ezek 34 30; 
37 13, 14, 27) that Yahweh is known. 


The tetragrammaton has therefore a revelatory significance. The 
covenant God of Israel is the Living God who is known for what he is 
by what he does. ‘‘The name Yahweh... was the framework of revela- 
tion in the religious foundation of Moses and points back implicitly to 
this historical confrontation of God and man and all that resulted there- 


55 Lev 11 44-45; 18 5, 21, 30; 19 2, 3, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 25, 28, 30, 34, 36, 37; Num 3 13. 

56 Ps 90 1; cf. 102 12 (H. 13), 26-27 (H. 27-28); 135 13. 

87 T. C, Vriezen maintains that Israel clearly understood by the name Yahweh the 
being of God in the sense of a living, personal, awe-inspiring presence. See An Outline 
of Old Testament Theology, E. T., p. 195. Cf. G. Quell, op. cit., pp. 59-60: ‘‘They ex- 
perienced in the name the positive, protecting, element of divine presence and reality.” 

58 In Philo the LXX form 6 &v (Exod 3 14) alternates with the designation of the 
Absolute of Greek philosophy, 76 6v. 

s9 The divine name is always associated with a sense of mystery as well as of pres- 
ence. Yahweh is not thought of as dwelling at Sinai, as some have maintained; he 
“comes down” upon the mountain to the accompaniment of thunder and lightning, 
fire and cloud (Exod 19 11, 16-18, 20). His presence is unapproachable (Exod 19 12-13, 
21-24; cf. 33 20-23). The transcendence of Yahweh is expressed by the word @17P. As 
the Holy One of Israel, he is the ‘Wholly Other” (cf. Hos 11 9). This aspect of Yahweh's 
character is seen most clearly in Isa 6. He is unapproachable even for the seraphim 
who sing the trisagion with covered faces and feet and address him as NINQ¥ 77. 
This is best understood as a plural of intensity expressing Yahweh's dominion over all 
the powers in heaven and on earth. Cf. Vriezen, op. cit., pp. 149-50. 

$0 E. Jacob, op. cit., p. 53. 
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from.’ The verb 7°77 with which it is linked denotes not to be essentially 
but to be phenomenally, as Davidson puts it. And the imperfect tense 
expresses action. ‘“‘God can only be denoted as the Real One according 
to the functional character of His Being, not in His Being itself.’’® 
Although the basic idea of the name 37? in the context of Exod 3 and 4 
is ‘presence,’ the verbal form has the suggestion of ‘‘becoming”’;® it 
expresses what Delitzsch calls the active manifestation of existence. God 
is present in history manifesting himself anew to mankind, and especially 
to Israel.*s Through his visitations Yahweh becomes known; in each 
new approach something of his character and purpose is revealed. 

It is in Deutero-lsaiah that the full revelatory content of the divine 
name is drawn out. Yahweh is the Creator (Isa 40 28); the One who 
asserts his presence through his activity (Isa 43 13-21); besides him there 
is no god (Isa 44 6, 8). And his redemptive activity is prominent. He will 
deliver his covenant people from spiritual bondage as he delivered them 
from their physical bondage in Egypt. As the Holy One of Israel, he is 
its Redeemer (Isa 43 14, 25; 44.6) and will pardon the sins of those who 
call upon him while he is near (Isa 55 6-7). Hence, as Eissfeldt has put 
it, just as El represents the revelatio generalis, Yahweh represents the 
revelatio specialis.% 

Prominent also in Deutero-Isaiah are the eschatological and universal 
implications of the divine covenant name.®* Yahweh is the first and the 
last (Isa 41 4; 44.6; 48 12). And through his covenant people Israel his 
redemptive presence and activity will finally be manifested to the ends of 
the earth (Isa 49 6, 26). 


& G. Quell, op. cit., p. 46. 

® Davidson points out that 7°7 corresponds not to elvat but to yiveoBar. Hence 
the expression ‘I will be’’ is an historical formula referring, not to the nature of God, but 
to what he will show himself to be to his covenant people. See op. cit., pp. 55-56. 

6 T. C. Vriezen, op. cit., p. 236. 

E.g., Exod 152 (nyw> Cf. A. B. Davidson, op. cit. 
p. 56: The divine name ‘“‘premises God, a God known; it promises His fuller manifesta- 
tion, His ever closer nearness, His clearer revelation of His glory.” 

6s F. Delitzsch, Genesis‘, p. 26; New Commentary, note on 24, Cf. S. R. Driver, 
Studia Biblica, 1, pp. 15-18; Exodus (Camb. Bible), p. 40. 

6 F, T. Burney maintains that Yahweh is shown to mean “He who will become” 
or “‘He who becomes” (frequentative) —i. e., the God who asserts his existence by 
displaying himself to his chosen people throughout their history. Hence the name Yahweh 
is pre-eminently the name of Revelation. See Outlines of Old Testament Theology, 
pp. 22-23. 

67 “‘Ba‘alSamem und Jahwe,” ZAW (1939), pp. 1 ff. Cf. S. R. Driver, An Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testament, p. 13: ‘Elohim and Jahweh represent the 
divine nature under different aspects, viz., as the God of nature and the God of revelation 
respectively.” 

68 FE. Jacob suggests a relation between the name Yahweh and the origin of eschatol- 
ogy. See Theology of the Old Testament, E. T., p. 54. 
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THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM 
IN THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


EDWIN D. FREED 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


OHN’S account of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem is built around two 
quotations from the OT (Ps 118 25f. in 12 13 and Isa 40 9 (?) with 
Zech 9 9 in 1215). A study of those quotations in their context reveals 
some interesting insights into John’s method when using Synoptic 
material. It is the purpose of this article to show that in the composition 
of the account of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem John was indebted to the 
Synoptics, even for the quotations, and that he used elements from their 
account to strengthen his theme of Jesus’ kingship. 


John 12 13: woavva, 
evAoynuévos 6 éEpxouevos OvOuaTL KUpiou, 
kal 6 Tov 


The passage from Ps 118 25 f. is used in a slightly different way by 
each of the Synoptists (Mark 119f.=Matt 21 9=Luke 1938). The 
line eb\oynuévos ... kupiov, quoted the same way in each gospel 
except Luke 1938s where the words 6 Baowde’s are inserted between 
épxdouevos and éy, is exactly as the LXX BA which is an exact trans- 
lation of the Hebrew. 

The main problem in the quotation from the Ps is the word weavva.' 
Among solutions proposed is the view that ‘‘hosanna’’ is not derived 
from the OT directly but is the rendering of part of a Jewish hymn or 
liturgy.? But that its meaning is the result of Christian liturgies beginning 
with the Didache and A post. Const.} seems unlikely. 

Some interpreters, assuming gospel translations from original Hebrew 
or Aramaic into Greek, translate @gavva as “help” or “save now”’ in 
accordance with the usage of the Hebrew and Greek OT.4 For the word 
@oavva Mark and Matt were, to be sure, using a Hebrew text, presum- 
ably that of Ps 11825 or possibly Ps 206, 10, as Torrey suggests for 


1 On this difficult subject cf. esp. the article by Eric Werner and the many views he 
presents in ‘‘ ‘Hosanna’ in the Gospels,”’ JBL, 65 (1946), pp. 97-122. 

2 For this view cf. T. K. Cheyne, ‘‘Hosanna” in E. Bibl., 2, col. 2119; Werner, 
op. cit., pp. 116 ff.; Stendahl, The School of St. Matthew, pp. 65 f. 

3 Cf. Werner, op. cit., pp. 109-12. 

4Cf. Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, p. 119; E. P. Gould, St. 
Mark (ICC), pp. 208 f.; cf. the similar views of others presented by Werner; C. C. 
Torrey, Documents of the Primitive Church, pp. 77 f.; The Four Gospels, p. 295, n. on 
Matt 21 9; Our Translated Gospels, pp. 21 f.; C. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels, 
I, pp. 260 f. 
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Matt. However, since the Hebrew m myx occurs only in Ps 118 25 in 
the OT, it is the most likely original source of the quotation. 

Since the word @gavva does not occur in the LXX and occurs in the 
NT only in the passages under consideration,® it appears to be an early 
Christian creation — the full meaning of which cannot be determined 
for lack of sufficient evidence — which had its origin in the primitive 
gospel tradition. The Hebrew “‘hosanna” was given a new meaning by 
the invention of a new Greek word through deliberate transliteration 
of that Hebrew. The Hebrew & myn in the Ps is used as a prayer or 
supplication in the sense of “help” or ‘‘save now.’’? Although the exact 
form &) myn (with the particle &) occurs only in Ps 118 2s, related 
Hebrew forms occur elsewhere;® but they are always translated with 
the form o@gov.° If the first evangelist had translated the Hebrew, he 
would have had to render it with g@aov 6n. That would give the meaning, 
“Help” or “Save now!”’ But that is precisely the meaning he wanted to 
avoid. Because he did understand the Hebrew &) Ay vin and its transla- 
tion with o@gov 6n in the LXX, he used a transliteration. A suppliant 
feeling did not fit in with the mood of joy and praise which prevails in 
each of the four gospels. Consequently the Greek word @aavva should 
be translated into English with some such verb as “give praise’ or “‘give 
glory,” indicative of a feeling of reverent joy and gladness.'° 

The mood of the context in the four gospels is that of praise and joy. 
The very word “praise” (alvos) occurs in Matt 2116. Here it is signif- 
icant that the word aivos occurs only in the LXX of Ps 83 (for ty, 
“strength’’), which Jesus is said to quote as an interpretation of the 
children’s cry, @vavva T@ vid Aavid, in vs. 15. Luke omits the cry 
“hosanna” and the word “shouted,” but in his own way he expresses the 
meaning he felt in Mark and Matt. In 1937 the “whole multitude of 
the disciples began to rejoice and praise God with a loud voice’’ 
(jptavro ... xaipovres aivety tov pmeyadn). After the 
quotation Luke (19 3s) adds: ‘‘Peace in heaven and glory in the highest"’ 
év tiorots)." 

@oavva understood as a sy:.onym for 66a or 60s would be 


5 Because Ps 20 played a part in the idea of messianic kingship, Ps 20 10 may even 
better be thought of as a source of the quotation for John than for Matt. 

Luke omits it. 

7 yo in the hiph. imv. is always used in the suppliant sense of “‘help’’ or ‘‘save’’ 
in the OT. 

5 Cf., e.g., II Kings 6 26; 19 19; II Sam 14 4; Ps 86 2, 16; Isa 37 20; Jer 17 14. 

9 Except in Jer 31 7 and I Chron 16 35, where the LXX changes the meaning, and 
Josh 10 6, where the only exception to a@aov is é£eXod. 

* This view of ‘‘glory” or ‘‘praise’’ is not new. Cf. the views of W. C. Allen, St. 
Matthew (ICC), p. 221; A. H. McNeile, The Gospel according to St. Matthew, p. 296; 
and several presented by Werner, op. cit. Cf. esp. G. Dalman, The Words of Jesus, p. 221. 

™ Here contrast the view of Eisler that Luke's ‘‘peace in heaven"’ is ‘‘senseless,”’ 
refuted by Werner, op. cit., p. 104, n. 21. Cf. also Montefiore, op. cit., 1, pp. 260 f. 
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enough of itself to explain the dative of Matt 21 9, 15 (r@ vi@ Aavid)” 
and the expression év Tots bWioros of Matt 219 and Mark 11 10.% 
The latter phrase can be understood best in light of Luke 2 14 and 
19 38. Luke is our first interpreter of the passages from Mark and 
Matt. In addition, several passages from the LXX also throw light on 
the phrase év rots bWiorors and the word woavvd. The exact’ phrase 
occurs only in Ps 1481: aivetre abrov (i. e., év tots 
But this passage and others, as Sir 17 27; 26 16; 43 9; Dan 4 32; 51 (title); 
Job 16 20; and Wisd 9 17, would make it easy for Christians to change the 
meaning of “‘hosanna”’ from the suppliant sense of ‘‘save now’’ to “give 
glory” (or ‘“‘glory’’) or ‘‘give praise’’ (or “‘praise’’).'* In view of the 
evidence presented one can hardly label the interpretation of Clement 
of Alexandria ‘‘mistaken, false, and even fantastic.’ After quoting from 
Matt 219, Clement adds the comment: kai 66£a xal aivos 
ued’ ikernpias 7@ Kupiw, for this is the meaning of the expression 
‘hosanna’ when translated into Greek” (Paed. 1, 5). The passages in 
Mark and Matt make good sense in Greek when understood in this way. 

With respect to the source of the quotation in John, there are factors 
which indicate that the direct source for him was the Synoptics rather 
than the OT."7 In the first place, the context differs from that of the 
Synoptics in a way that indicates John knew the Synoptic account of 
Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem and used it in his own way to suit his purpose. 


As well as the much disputed passage in Didache 10 6: waavva Oe@ Aaveid. 
G€@ is to be understood here as in Dan 5 1 (title), e. g., and Luke 2 14. 

13 Here contrast the statement of Werner that “‘hosanna in the highest”’ can never be 
understood as praise (op. cit., p. 100). Cf. Dalman who says that Matt's dative and 
Luke’s phrase év tic. indicate that Matt was ‘‘no Hebraist’” and that Luke also 
“did not understand Hebrew.’ He suggests that tots “had been a sub- 
stitute for the name of God, which, from the tenor of Ps 118 25, ought properly to have 
been expressed here. But deliverance ought, of course, to have come ‘from the highest,’ 
and not be given ‘to the highest.’ In the former sense only could parallel Jewish expres- 
sions be found” (op. cit., p. 221). But the phrase is really ‘‘in the highest,” and for 
references to the idea of praise to God “‘in the highest’’ see passages listed above. 

™4 Understood in this light it does not mean, “Let those in the heights of heaven say, 
Hosanna” (Allen, op. cii., p. 221). 

1s The fact that Ps 118 was a part of the Jewish Hallel sung at the festivals of 
Passover, Tabernacles, and Dedication, festivals of joy as well as supplication, aided 
the Christians in making the transition. Verbs of rejoicing are part of the line before our 
quotation in Ps 118 24: ‘‘We will rejoice and be glad in it’’ (§3, i. e., in the ‘day which 
the Lord has made”’). Was the first evangelist influenced by this line so that he took 
the is as ‘“‘in him,” i. e., the messiah? In II Esd 7 28 the Messiah will bring rejoicing to 
those who are alive when he comes: ‘‘For my son the Messiah shall be revealed with 
those who are with him, and those who remain shall rejoice four hundred years."" Ex- 
pressions of our contexts, such as peace, glory, praise, joy, lack of fear, honor, etc. are a 
usual part of the messianic mood of the OT; cf., e. g., Pss 20; 21; Isa 54; 60; Zeph 3 14-16; 
Zech 9 9 ff. 

% So Werner, op. cit., p. 100, n. 7. 

17 Against Bultmann who says that ‘‘the source cannot be one of the synoptics, for 
it differs from the synoptic account ...”’ (Das Evangelium des Johannes, p. 319). 
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The Synoptics agree in placing it at the end of the narrative of Jesus’ 
entry. In John, however, the entry into Jerusalem is not a separate 
narrative but is inserted (12 12-16), rather superficially, into the longer 
narrative of the raising of Lazarus, with the Jewish plot to take Jesus 
(11 1-57), and its sequel of the anointing at Bethany, with the desire 
of the common people to see Jesus and Lazarus (12 1-11), and the witness 
of the crowd that was with Jesus when he raised Lazarus (1217). The 
Lazarus narrative is concluded with the words: ‘‘For this reason the crowd 
went and met him, because they heard that he had done this sign. The 
Pharisees therefore said among themselves, ‘You see that you can do no- 
thing; lo, the world has gone after him’ ”’ (12 18 +.; cf. also 12 10 £.). Hence, 
in John the enthusiastic reception given to Jesus at his entry into Jeru- 
salem for the Passover Is definitely connected with the Lazarus miracle. 

It is evident that John’s main interest is not Jesus’ entry into Jerusa- 
lem. Rather, John has taken elements from the Synoptic account of 
that incident and inserted them into the framework of the Lazarus story 
at an appropriate point in the development of one of the main themes of 
his gospel, namely, Jesus as king. Luke’s mention of ‘mighty works’”’ 
(repli racay eidov as the reason for the praises of the mul- 
titude may well have provided the motive for John’s insertion of the entry 
story at this point. The people wanted to see not only Jesus but Lazarus 
also ‘‘whom he had raised from the dead” (12 9). And after the entry story 
John says that the crowd with Jesus when he raised Lazarus “‘bore 
witness” (12 17) and that ‘‘for this reason the crowd went and met him, 
because they heard that he had done this sign’”’ (12 1s).*8 

In addition to change in context other features of John’s account 
show his use of the Synoptics in characteristic fashion. In the Synoptics 
the quotation from the psalm is given without a formal formula of 
introduction. While the same thing is true for others in the Synoptics,’9 
this is the only direct quotation in John not introduced or followed by 
a formula. John, like Mark, gives the quotation without inserting any 
word between @oavva and xupiov. Whereas the word edAoyéw occurs 
in the Synoptics outside the quotation,?° it occurs nowhere else in John. 
The words xai 6 Baotdtels tod “Iopand after the quotation in John 
seem to be an afterthought from the version in Luke. Luke’s words, 
6 Bao.dels, inserted within the quotation, provided further incentive 
for John’s use of the quotation at this point in his gospel. 

Although John, like Matt, includes the quotation from Zech 9 9, he 
omits Matt’s words ‘‘to the son of David’’ because they do not fit his 


‘8 A part of Jewish belief about the Messiah was that signs would herald his coming. 
Cf. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 89 f.; Str.-B., Kommentar, 1, 
pp. 640 f. 
9 So usually in Mark (e. g., 2 26; 4 12, 29, 32; 634; 818); Matt 913; 1240; Luke 4 26; 8 10. 
. »” Cf. Mark 6 41; 8 7; 14 22; Matt 14 19; 25 34; 26 26; Luke 1 28, 42, 64; 2 28, 34; 6 28; 9 16; 
24 30, 50f., 53. 
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unique view of Jesus as king. John never uses the phrase ‘‘son of David,” 
and he uses the word David only twice (both in 7 42). 

John also makes other changes in his account, characteristic of his 
method when using the Synoptics.?" Instead of Mark’s oriBddas and 
Matt’s xkAddous John has ta Bata trav dovvixwr. 
In Mark and Matt the people “cut” (xkoWavres, branches, 
but in John they simply ‘‘took”’ (€\aBov) them. For éxpafov of Mark 
and Matt John reads éxpa’yafov. In each of the Synoptics the 
disciples found an ass (6vos); in John Jesus himself found a young ass 
(6vapiov). This change, a hap. leg. in John, is clearly a stylistic varia- 
tion. He was about to use 6vos in the next vs.; so here he used évapuov.?3 

There is, thus, sufficient evidence to indicate that John used the 
Synoptics as his source for the quotation in 12 13, at the same time making 
several intentional changes in his own characteristic manner. Those 
changes are in harmony with his purpose for introducing the quotation 
in the first place at this point in the Lazarus story in the development of 
his theme of Jesus as king. 

Although the theme of Jesus as messianic king is present in each of 
the Synoptic accounts,” it is given clearer expression after Mark. Mark 

-does not have the quotation from Zech 9 9; his emphasis here is on the 
coming kingdom of David rather than on the king himself (1110). To 
be sure, Mark hardly chought of the kingdom apart from the king, but 
he does not mention the word “king.”” Matt does not use the word 
“‘king’’ in connection with the quotation from the psalm, but he clearly 
interprets Jesus’ riding on the ass as fulfilling the messianic kingship 
predicted in Zech 9 9 (Matt 21.4 1.). Matt’s point of emphasis, however, 
is not on Jesus as king but on the son of David. This is evident from the 
insertion within the quotation of the words T@ vi@ Aavid, themselves 
messianic. Since the expression “son of David” is a favorite of Matt,?s 
it would be only natural for him to insert it here. Luke, like Mark, lacks 
the quotation from Zech, but in the quotation from the psalm he clearly 
emphasizes the concept of kingship by inserting the words 6 Baouets. 


2 There are also the characteristic differences in the Synoptic accounts. 

2 Here cf. expavyacay deyorres of P* with Matt 21 9 where Aéyovres is added. 
Luke, simply A€yorTes. 

23 John frequently uses synonyms instead of repeating the same word. Cf., e. g., 
C. Tarelli, ‘‘Johannine Synonyms,” JTS, 47 (1946), pp. 175 ff.; W. F. Howard, The 
Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation, 3rd ed., pp. 254 f.; E. A. Abbott, 
Johannine Grammar, pp. 401-36. 

24 The word my’vin is already used with two messianic passages in the OT, Ps 20 7, 
10; 28 sf. (cf. Werner, op. cit., p. 115, n. 45). Ps 118 was interpreted messianically by 
Christians and Jews; cf. Mark 12 10 f.=Matt 21 42=Luke 20 17; Acts 4 11; I Pet 2 4, 7; 
Rev 19 7; Matt 23 39 =Luke 13 35; II Cor 611. For later Christian and Jewish references 
cf. Werner, op. cit., pp. 114-19; for Jewish references cf. also Str.-B., op. cit., 1, pp. 
845-50, 876; 1, p. 256. 

as Cf. 1 1, 20; 9 27; 12 23; 15 22; 20 30 f.; 21 15; 22 42. The expression also occurs in 
Mark and Luke, but it is not frequent (Mark 10 47 f.; 12 35; Luke 18 38 f.; 20 41). 
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While the idea of messianic kingship does play a part in the Synoptic 
account of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem, the Synoptists are also concerned 
with the procession itself and perhaps mostly with Jesus’ subsequent 
cleansing of the temple. John, on the other hand, is primarily concerned 
with Jesus as king’? and only secondarily with the entry into Jerusalem. 
He has merely taken elements — among them the quotation from the 
psalm — from the Synoptic accounts and inserted them into his story of 
Lazarus as a high point in the development of his theme of Jesus as king. 
Whereas the Synoptists are little concerned with emphasizing that Jesus 
is king,?® the kingship of Jesus becomes a prominent theme in John; and 
Jesus is spoken of as king at regular intervals. Nathanael confesses that 
Jesus is ‘‘king of Israel’ (1 49). After the feeding of the five thousand, 
when the people ‘‘saw the sign’’?* which he had done, ‘‘they said, ‘Truly 
this is the prophet who is coming into the world’”’ (614). But Jesus 
himself perceived that ‘they were about to come and seize him in order 
to make him king’’ (6 15). Then ‘‘the great crowd” proclaims Jesus as 
king in the Lazarus episode (12 12-19). Even in the narratives of the trial 
and crucifixion references to the kingship of Jesus are much more nu- 
merous than in the Synoptics, and they are presented in a wholly different 
light. In the Synoptics Jesus is referred to as king only in mockery, but 
not so in John. Note the difference in Jesus’ answer to Pilate’s question 
about his kingship in John 18 33 from that in the Synoptics (Mark 15 2= 
Matt 27 11.=Luke 23 3).3° In John Pilate himself wrote the inscription 
over the cross, refused the request of the chief priests to change it 
(19 19-21), and said in reply: ‘‘What I have written I have written’ (19 22). 

The theme of Jesus as king is enough to account for John’s change 
from ortBadas in Mark and xAddous a6 dbévdpwv in Matt to ra 
Bata trav dowixwy.s* Such change was in accord with the use of palms 
in honor of a triumphant king.s? The language used in recording the 


26 Cf. here J. S. Kennard, ‘‘ ‘Hosanna’ and the Purpose of Jesus,’’ JBL, 67 (1948), 
pp. 171-76. 

27 This seems to be the view of Origen, Comm. on John 10:31 and Irenaeus, adv. 
Haer. 4, 11, 3. 

28 Mark does not mention the word “king” with reference to Jesus except in the 
narrative of the trial and crucifixion (15 2, 9, 12, 18, 26, 32). Apart from references to 
Jesus as king during the trial, Matt (27 11, 37, 42) uses the word “‘king”’ as a title for 
Jesus three times: in the question of the wise men (2 2); the quotation from Zech 9 9 
(21 5); and in the passage of the Last Judgment, where Jesus refers to himself as king 
(25 34, 40). Luke refers to Jesus as king only with his insertion of the word in the quota- 
tion from Ps 118 (19 38), apart from the narratives of the trial (23 2, 3, 37 £.). 

+9 As in the Lazarus story the theme of Jesus as king is introduced after the “sign.”’ 

3° Cf. here the important Johannine addition in 18 37; cf. also 18 39; 19 14f., 19. 
John also includes the passages spoken in mockery (19 3, 12). 

3! This may be pleonastic (Barrett), but the same construction occurs in Test 
Naph 5. It is John’s equivalent to Matt's phrase. 

# On this point and on 6 épxduevos as a messianic title cf. Bultmann, op. cit., 
pp. 319, n. 7 and 8; 309, n. 1; 224, n. 4 and the references he gives; Str.-B., op. cit., 11, 
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celebration attending Judas’ cleansing of the temple (II Macc 106 f.) 
is similar to that of the gospels: ‘And they kept eight days with gladness 
(uera ev’dpooivns) .... Therefore, having boughs and_ seasonable 
branches and also palm branches (dotvxas éxovtTes), they gave thanks 
to him who had good success in cleansing the place.’’ So also in I Macc 
13 51: “‘And he entered into it... with praise and palm branches (wera 
aivéecews kal Baiwy)...and hymns and songs (kal év buvors 
@dats) because a great enemy was blotted out of Israel.’”3 Cf. here 
Rev 7 9, the only other place in the NT where the word gotvé occurs; 
also Sir 50 12; II Macc 14 4. 

For John Jesus is king of the Jews. A high point in the development 
of that theme comes in the Lazarus story when the crowds acknowledge 
his kingship. And the climax in John’s conception of that kingship is 
put in the mouth of Jesus himself: “‘My kingship is not of this world; if 
my kingship were of this world, my servants would fight that I might not 
be handed over to the Jews; but my kingship is not of this world”’ (18 36). 


John 12 15: un poBod, 
idov 6 cou Epxerat, 
Kabnuevos dvov. 


The main part of the second quotation in John’s account of Jesus’ 
entry into Jerusalem is an abbreviated form of Zech 9 9, conflated with 
a preceding line from an uncertain source. Zech 9 9, with an additional 
line, is quoted in Matt 21 5, where the three line quotation from Zech is 
conflated with a preceding line from Isa 62 11.54 The line from Isa 62 11 
in Matt is exactly as in the LXX B, which is a literal translation of the 
MT. Of the two lines which John and Matt have in common, their first 
line is identical except that John omits gou at the end of the line. The 
line in Matt is the same as in the LXX B which translates the Hebrew 
exactly. For the rest of the quotation Matt seems to be closer to he MT 
than to the LX X;35 and Matt and John have only two words in common, 


p. 548. Bultmann says that els trdvrnow also indicates the entry of the messianic 
king and important persons (p. 319, n. 7). 

33 In the latter passage Simon himself gives praise to God for the victory. This would 
tend to support our idea of ‘‘glory to God in the highest.” Cf. here the view of Kennard, 
who uses these passages to argue that the purpose of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem was 
primarily to cleanse the temple. The cry of the Jews “‘had nothing to do with the Mes- 
sianic ruler, but belonged to the Succoth processions. The colt . . . and the other trappings 
of royalty with which the story gradually became embellished clash with the spirit of the 
Psalm. It is not Jesus as Messiah, but ‘the kingdom of our father David,’ whose coming 
was being furthered by the Hosannas”’ (op. cit.). This argument may be valid for the 
Synoptics, esp. Mark, but certainly not for John who does not connect the entry with the 
cleansing of the temple. For association of palm branches with Jewish nationalism 
cf. W. R. Farmer, ‘‘The Palm Branches in John 12, 13,’’ JTS, 3 (1952), pp. 62-66. 

34 His words ‘‘by the prophet” may indicate that Matt believed the whole quotation 
to be from one source; cf. Origen, Comm. on John 10 26. 

3s He reproduces the three words for ‘‘ass’’ of the MT as against the two of the 
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The of John is as close to the éri m@dov 
viov brotvylov of Matt as to the émi véov of 
the LXX. John could be an abbreviated translation of the Hebrew, but 
if so, his choice of words is not in accord with LXX usage.*° 

The sources usually given for this quotation in John are Isa 40 9 
and Zech 9 9. The words “‘fear not’’ do occur in isa 40 9 and related 
passages’? in the sing. or pl. imv. form yy goBod or un PoPetobe for the 
corresponding form of xv with bx. But the four words ‘Fear not, 
daughter of Zion,’’ occur nowhere in the same context in the LXX. 
They do occur in the MT of Zeph 3 14-17, but there the LXX translates 
“do not fear” with @apoe and has the vocative form 6iyarep, as regu- 
larly, instead of Ovyarnp. Perhaps John translated3* the Hebrew of 
Zeph and either condensed it as a sort of introduction to the main 
quotation from Zech or quoted bits of it from memory. His preference 
for Zeph would be the more likely because it contains the phrase ‘‘king 
of Israel,’’39 which he had just applied to Jesus in vs. 12 after the quota- 
tion from Ps 118. 

If our suggestion about w@aavvad conveying the feeling of joy or praise 
is correct, it is conceivable that John’s un doBod is the equivalent of 
xatpe in Zeph 3 14 or Zech 9 9. The coming of the messianic king is a 
time for rejoicing without fear. This argument is strengthened by the 
fact that ‘Sing (LXX, xatpe), daughter of Zion” and ‘‘Do not fear 
(@apae.), O Zion” are parallel in Zeph 3 14, 16, and that ‘‘fear not’’ and 
“rejoice’’ (and ‘‘be glad’’) are parallel twice in Joel 2 21-23. The words 
“do not fear’ in the sense of ‘“‘rejoice’’ used with @gavva in vs. 13 give 
excellent balance and variation to John’s style. 

The words éri Svov do not occur exactly in the 
Hebrew or Greek OT. xa. is hardly a translation of the Hebrew of 
Zech since it translates 399 only once in the LXX (Isa 19 1). The words 
m@Xov évov are clearly not from the LXX of Zech 9 9 since the word 
évos is not used there. They may, however, show influence from Gen 


LXX. Although Matt has éruBeBnxws with the LXX, 395 is translated in the LXX 
with ériBaivw more often than with all other words together. He translates }2 of the 
MT literally with vids rather than with véos as in the LXX. The differences in Matt 
are a matter which lies beyond the scope of this paper; cf. Allen, op. cit., p. 220, and con- 
trast Torrey, Documents, pp. 75-77, and Stendahl, op. cit., pp. 119 f. 

3 John’s xaOnuat translates 229 only once in the LXX (Isa 191), and his r@Xos 
}2 only in Gen 49 11. w@dos translates vy in Gen 32 15; 49 11; Judg 10 4; 12 14; Zech 
9 9, but never translates }\nx and “yon. Svos does translate each of the Hebrew words 
for ass, but vy only in Isa 30 6 and Job 11 12, as against }\nx about 27 times and ‘yon 
about 70 times. The Greek usage of Matt is more in accord with that of the LXX than 
John except that his brofdycov translates pnx only in Judg 5 10. 

37 Such as 35 4; 41 10, 13; 43 1, 5; 44 2; 51 7; 544; Jer 46 27¢. 

38 un oB. translates xv with the neg. particle dx, e. g., in Gen 15 1; Deut 31 6; 
I Sam 22 23; Isa 40 9; 41 10. In Apol. 1, 35, 11 Justin quotes Zech 9 9 as from Zeph. 

39 Although in Zeph ‘‘king"’ refers to Yahweh himself rather than to the messiah as 
“king of Israel.” 
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49 11, which came to be interpreted messianically with Zech 9 9.4° John 
may have ‘‘a more literal rendering of the Hebrew’’s*; but Matt has a 
most literal translation of the Hebrew. 

Whereas John frequently shows a kinship to rabbinic thought and 
language,* he does not do so in this quotation. In Rabbinic Judaism 
the emphasis in the citation from Zech is, as Stendahl says, on “poor 
and riding on an ass.”’ John omits this picture of Jesus completely. 

Finally, with respect to the form of the quotation, the view of Barrett“ 
that ‘‘John quoted loosely from memory”’ is tenable.‘s This is true espe- 
cially for the first line which may be given from memory of the Hebrew 
of Zeph 3 14 #., the most likely OT source for that part of the quotation, 
unless John intentionally changed ‘‘rejoice’’ of Zech to ‘“‘do not fear.” 
Of xa. ... 6vov Barrett says: ‘‘Here again John may be quoting care- 
lessly; or perhaps he was aware of the misunderstanding which the 
Hebrew parallelism invited (and may have caused in Matthew) and 
rewrote the difficult words simply and clearly, caring more for the sense 
than for verbal 

In contrast to the view of Barrett, I believe the quotation in John 
12 15 is a free artistic composition on the basis of Matt to give added 
strength to the writer’s theme of Jesus as king. Several reasons for this 
view follow. 

Apart from the quotation itself, but bearing directly upon it, there is 
the fact that in John the elements of an actual procession in the Synoptics 
are omitted. In Mark and Matt the crowd went before and followed 
after Jesus, and Luke adds ‘‘as he rode along.’”’ In John the “great 
crowd,” already in Jerusalem, went out to meet Jesus and simply took 
branches of palm trees and shouted. In John there is no spreading of 
garments and branches on the road. John clearly thinks that Jesus’ mere 
sitting on the ass fulfills the prophecy of his kingship: ‘‘He sat on it, as it 
is written”’ (vs. 14). This factor alone is enough to account for the use of 
the word xa@nuevos in the quotation. John had just used xafifw in 


4 Cf. Justin, Dial. 53, 3; Clement, Paed. 1, 5; Allegro, ‘‘Further Messianic Refer- 
ences in Qumran Literature,’ JBL, 75 (1956), p. 175 and n. 13; Stendahl, op. cit., p. 119 
and n. 3. 

4* Bernard, St. John (ICC), 1, p. 425. 

# Cf., e. g., Dodd, op. cit., passim; Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism, 
passim. 

43 Op. cit., p. 119; for references cf. Str.-B., op. cit., 1, pp. 842-44. 

44 The Gospel according to St. John, p. 348. 

4s This seems to me the best explanation of Matt’s form of the quotation since his 
differences from the MT may well be explained as lapse of memory. The fact that the 
inclusion of the words “‘just and saving” ‘‘would constitute the very epitome of 
Matthew’s Christology’’ (Stendahl, op. cit., p. 119) and his use of the word ‘“‘meek”’ 
instead of the rabbinic ‘‘poor”’ lend support to the theory of memory. Torrey says the 
citation in Matt was from memory (Documents, p. 76). 

6 Op. cit., p. 349. 
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the previous vs. Since Jesus ‘‘sat’’ (€xka@icev) on the ass — and since 
there is no effort to convey the idea of a procession — to be consistent 
John must use “‘sitting’’ instead of “riding” or “‘mounted.” He had no 
other choice for a passive of kafifw. xadOnuar following after xabifw 
gave him sufficient variation of style and balance as with évos following 
after évapiov. Kxafifw itself, then, appears to have been borrowed by 
John from the account of Matt 21 7.47 John uses xafifw at only one 
other place (19 13). 

The words éri now become more intelligible as a con- 
densation of Matt. Only Matt uses m@Aos and évos together (twice, 
21 2,5). John retains 6vos intentionally here to give variation and 
balance to évaptov used in the preceding vs. The line i600... pxerat 
is retained, as in Matt, except for the omission of got, perhaps for metrical 
reasons. This line is the whole basis for John’s use of the quotation in the 
first place. The word ‘‘meek,”’ like got, may be omitted for the sake of 
meter*® or, rather, because it added nothing to, even detracted from, the 
theme of Jesus as king. 

It is clear that for the quotation from Zech John has more in common 
with Matt than with the Hebrew or Greek OT. Evidence has been 
given for considering the whole section in 12 12-19 as a creative composi- 
tion from elements of the Synoptics inserted into the Lazarus episode to 
give support to the theme of Jesus’ kingship. That this point of view is 
John’s own theology is the only plausible way of explaining his comments 
in vs. 16: ‘“These things his disciples did not understand at first, but wuen 
Jesus was glorified, then they remembered that these things had been 
written about him and done to him.” It is significant for our argument 
also that the only times John uses words about the disciples remembering 
(2 17, 22; 12 16) are in instances which in the Synoptic accounts are con- 
nected with the entry into Jerusalem. 

With the comment about the disciples remembering (vs. 16) John 
reveals another point in his theology, namely, that Jesus’ “glorification” 
was necessary to a full understanding of him. At the same time, John 
reveals, perhaps unconsciously, an earlier tradition that the first followers 
of Jesus did not understand him in the same way later ones did. If the 
view of John that Jesus’ disciples did not understand him as king is 
historical, it is unlikely that the crowd would have done so. If the 
Synoptic account of the entry into Jerusalem is historical, then the con- 
flict with John on this point is irreconcilable. On the other hand, John’s 
statement about the disciples’ failure to understand Jesus may be a 
reflection of his own theological view with respect to the ‘‘glorification” 
of Jesus. 

47 Or perhaps from Mark 117 where the words éxa@icev are close to 


John’s éx’ Contrast Luke 19 35. 
48 Cf. Torrey, The Four Gospels, pp. 275 f. 
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HOSEA’S EPHRAIM, MORE FOOL THAN 
KNAVE* 


A NEW INTERPRETATION OF HOSEA 12:1-14 


H. L. GINSBERG 


THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


I 


Preliminary Observations 


F THE commentators, it is probably Sellin who does the best job 

on Hos 12, and even that is not calculated to leave the student 
very happy. Yet there is a line, albeit a broken one, which can be traced 
right through the maze of Hos 12 1-11, and Kaufmann nearly stumbled 
on it a decade and a half ago.!' He missed it, but he made the following 
exegetically invaluable observations: 


1. Vss. 4b-5 relate the origin of the practice of invoking a certain 
tutelary being at the sanctuary of Beth-el,? and at the end of vs. 5 
jow TDP (“he invokes his name’’) is to be read for 1By 737. 


2. The point of vs. 6 is that El-beth-el is an underling, a mere member 
of the heavenly host, and only the name of YHWH, “the God of the 
hosts,”’ ought to be invoked. 


3. There is a logical connection between 4b~—6 and 13. 


If Kaufmann nevertheless failed to discover the guiding line, or 
Ariadne’s thread, it was because he understood the implication of point 2 
to be that it was disloyal of Jacob to invoke a subordinate instead of the 


* The essentials of this paper were clear to me by the end of 1960. Earlier stages in 
its evolution were communicated, in compressed form, at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Oriental Society in Philadelphia on March 28, 1961, and at the Third World 
Congress of Jewish Studies in Jerusalem on July 28, 1961. 

In the text, the chapter divisions of the Hebrew Bible are followed throughout. 
Note that in the English versions Hos 12) of the Hebrew is printed as Hos 1! 12, and 
2-14 of the Hebrew as 1-13. 

* Yehezkel Kaufmann, Toledot ha-emuna hay-ytére'elit, 11 (1947), pp. 134-36. 

? This being is designated as El-beth-el (‘‘the numen of Beth-el’’) in Gen 31 13; 
35 7 (MT) and simply as Beth-el in Jer 48 13 and Gen 35 7 (GSV). For the sake of clarity 
we shall reserve the latter name for the site, referring to the tutelary being only by 
the longer appellation. 
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One with authority, and point 3 in the sense that the patriarch’s dis- 
loyalty did not avail him; whereas what Hosea means is that Jacob’s 
reliance on El-beth-el was stupid, and that he harvested the inevitable 
fruits of stupidity. For the key to the understanding of the whole of 
Hos 12 1-14 is the insight that it castigates both the nation and its 
progenitor not for one vice but for two, not only for dishonesty but also, 
and at greater length, for unwisdom. 

Both these themes will stand out at the very beginning of our section, 
if the reader will but view vss. 1-2, disregarding 1» — which is probably 
a gloss and at best a parenthesis: 


1. Ephraim surrounds me with guile, 
the house of Israel with deceit. 


Ephraim is a seeker of wind 

and a chaser of blast, 

forever adding iliusion to futility: 

now he makes‘ a covenant with Assyria, 
now he carries’ oil to Egypt. 


That is accuses Ephraim of knavery is a truism, but that 2 does the same 
is utterly false. The words wind and blast are sterling Hebraisms for 
nothingness, futility, or folly, and the phrase seeking (or tending) wind 
is frequent in this sense in Koheleth; but never is the notion of guile 
expressed thus. That Hos 12 2 is no exception is proved by the parallels 
5 1-14 and 7 9-11: Ephraim is sorely afflicted by YHWH, and the fool 
seeks healing from Assyria or Egypt! 

Another example of the nation’s poor judgment is vs. 12, and an 
illustration of its trickery is s—-9. Vs. 7, finally, is an appeal to the nation 
to give up these very two vices. For of course 


Cherish goodness and justice 
and at all times make your God your hope 


is equivalent to 


Stop being a cheat 
and stop being a gull.” 


3 Read wa-Saw (G). 

4 Read yikrot. 

5 Read yobil. 

6 Americane, gyp. 

7 Americane, sucker. Note that ‘‘at all times’ here corresponds to ‘‘forever’’ in 
2. 


2. 
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And the same two charges that are made in the foregoing passages 
against the nation Ephraim-Israel are hurled against its ancestor Jacob- 
Israel® in vss. 3-6: 4a reports his unscrupulousness, 4b—5 his muddleheaded- 
ness. 

So far so good. For further progress, however, a number of verses 
have to be transposed. 

(1) If, as was pointed out above, vs. 13 relates a consequence of 4b-6, 
it, and with it 11 (which only makes sense as a contrast to 13), must 
follow immediately upon vs. 6. 

(2) Vs. 12 is joined to 4b—6, 13-14 by the word gam (so read for 'im) 
and declares that the cults practiced at Gilead and Gilgal are as useless 
(‘awen) as the one at Beth-el (which Hosea loves to designate as bet- 
*awen, 4 15; 5 8; 10 5) has just been proved to be. Consequently 12 should 
follow immediately upon 14. 

(3) Of the remaining verses (7-11), vss. s-9 belong after 1. For just 
as the first mention of vice no. 2 (2a) is followed by an illustration (2b), 
so it is natural for the first mention of vice no. 1 (1a) to be followed by 
an illustration (s-9). 

(4) That leaves 7, 10-11 at the tail end. That is where they belong, 
but not in that order. For 10 is the logical conclusion of 4b-6, 13-14, 12; 
and 11, which explicates 10, is completed by 7a. 10-11 must therefore pre- 
cede 7. Thus 7», which was shown above to be a two-point exhortation 
to reform corresponding to the two-count indictment which is the theme 
of the entire section, comes to stand at the very end of it, and to round 
it off as fittingly as one could wish. 


I] 


Hosea 12 1-14 as Reconstructed 


a. Translation 


1 Ephraim surrounds me with guile, the house of Israel with deceit! 
(But Judah is a people devoted to God,* steadfast with the Holy.)> 

8 A trader with dishonest balances, loving to overreach, 

9 Ephraim thinks, ‘‘Ah, I have grown rich; I have made ill-gotten gains!” 
Not all his pelf is worth the guilt that he has incurred !¢ 


2 Ephraim is a seeker of wind and a chaser of blast, 
forever adding illusion to futility !4 


Now he makes® a covenant with Assyria, now he carries‘ oil to Egypt.¢ 


3 So YHWH will arraign Israel, 
to punish Jacob for his doing, to requite him according to his deeds. 


§ Why Judah must be emended to Jsrael is explained in II b, para. ». 
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4 In the womb, he cheatedi his brother.) Grown to manhood, he strove with a divine 
being: 
5 he strove with an angel and triumphed; the other did weep and implore him. 
At Beth-el it was that he met him; so there he invokes him by name!* 
6 Though YHWH, the God! of the hosts, cannot be invoked but as ‘‘YHWH"’! 


13 Then, Jacob had to flee to Aram-land, 

where Israel was indentured for a wife, and had to watch™ to earn a wife. 
14 Only through a prophet® did YHWH lead Israel up from Egypt! 

Only through a prophet was he watched! 


12 No less? a delusion is Gilead —?it is all futility — 
and sacrifice at Gilgal® is for the no-gods:4 
their altars too are like stone heeps upon the furrows of the field." 


10 None but I YHWH, your God since the land of Egypt, 
will let you dwell again in your tents’ as of old!* 
11 I will speak" to the prophets — for I have multiplied vision — 
and I will reveal myself’ through the prophets; 
7 and you shall dwell safe in your tents.” 


But cherish goodness and justice!” 
and at all times make your God your hope!* 


b. Commentary 


® Perhaps ‘am yada‘ ’el; cf. LXX. 

> Parenthetic (probably gloss); does not affect the sense of the whole. 

¢ A well-known emendation (kol yegi‘o lo yimmase le‘awon 'aSer hata); cf. 1.XX. 
Vss. 8-9 illustrate 1a: ‘Ephraim the crook.” 

4 Read wa-Saw (LXX). 

© Read yikrot. 

f Read yobil. 

® The blockhead imagines that Assyria or Egypt can heal wounds inflicted by 
YHWH! Cf. 5 13; 7 11, and contrast 6 1; 14 4. 2b illustrates 2a: ‘‘Ephraim the dupe (or 
‘blimp’).”’ Cf. the end of paragraph ° above. 

» Read yifra'el. The indictment which follows is not directed against any entity — 
either patriarch or nation — by the name of Judah; and besides, vs. 4b alludes to the 
traditional explanation of the name Israel (Gen 32 29) just as 4a alludes to such ety- 
mologies (or rather etiologies) of the name Jacob as Gen 25 26 and 27 36. 

* According to Gen 25 26, that was only a first, unsuccessful, attempt to supplant 
his brother. However, this inaccuracy does not exceed the bounds of reasonable poetic 
license. As much cannot be said for 4b-5 (6), 13, whose glaring distortion of history will 
engage our attention in ITI. 

i Thus Ephraim-Israel-Jacob was already unscrupulous when it consisted of only 
one man. 

k Likewise at that early stage, it was already stupid in matters of religion. A being 
who couldn’t even hold his own against Jacob was to be Jacob's protector! Read yazkir 
Semo; contrast vs. 6, but cf. Gen 31 11, 13; 35 1, 7; Jer 48 13: the angel (El-)beth-el. (Gen 
48 16 no doubt refers to the same angel; if Aml’k there is correct, despite the support 
which Isa 44 6 lends to the Samaritan reading hmilk ‘‘the Sovereign.’’) 

' Not a mere member of “the host of heaven” (I Kings 22 19). 
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™ J. e., to watch sheep, Gen 30 31. That was how that ‘‘guardian angel” guarded 
Jacob! 
» Not through an angel. Only YHWH has ever helped Israel, and angels have not 
even been his instruments. Since Jer 48 13 confirms that El-beth-el was invoked as the 
patron angel of the Ephraimite people, the story of Jacob’s folly is at the same time 
another illustration of ‘‘Ephraim the dupe (or ‘blimp’).” 

° Read gam (‘‘also’’), i. e., just like Beth-el, which Hosea is fond of designating as 
Beth-aven (‘‘Delusionville’’ — 4 15; 5 8; 10 5; cf. 10 8). Another example of Ephraim’s 
“seeking of wind and chasing after biast”’ (2a). 

>—P For hayu, baggilgal read haya, ubaggilgal; yet another example. 

4 For Swrym read lSdym. The Sedim are defined as ‘‘no-gods’’ in Deut 32 17, 
and in Ps 106 37-38 as ‘‘the idols of Canaan.” 

‘I. e., worse than useless. Stone heaps on plowed land do nothing but withdraw 
from productivity the areas they cover. Kaufmann surmises that just as the angel 
El-beth-el was invoked at Beth-el, so some minor divine beings may have been invoked 
at Gilead and Gilgal; but no such practices are attested, and the prophet does not attack 
Jacob for instituting them. Not improbably, therefore, all he means here is what he 
asserts elsewhere: that sacrificing at the shrines of Gilgal and Beth-el (‘‘Beth-aven’’) 
is apostasy from YHWH because the pilgrims there consort with prostitutes in their 
celebrations (4 12-15, where Kaufmann rightly denies that the venery is ritual). 

* I. e., unmolested; see II Kings 13 5 and cf. Jer 30 18, in the light of which passages 
read here be’ohaleka. In all three passages (for ours in particular compare “houses” in 
Hos 11 11), tents is no more to be understood literally than in II Sam 201; I Kings 12 16, 
or than sword is to be understood literally when we speak today of settling international 
disputes by the sword. ‘‘The nomadic ideal” is as alien to Hos 4—14 as to Hos 1-3; on 
Hosea’s innocence of such notions see Yehezkel Kaufmann Jubilee Volume (Jerusalem, 
1960), English Section, pp. 66-69.* 

‘That is evidently the sense. Perhaps kime ‘ad or kime ‘olam is to be read for kime 
mo‘ed here and for nuge mimmo‘ed in Zeph 3 18 (where it is to be joined to the preceding 
verse). 

« Stress wedibbarti on the ultima: I will again deliver you through prophets (not 
angels). 

v That is in any case the sense. Perhaps read ‘era’e. 

w Even if Sab b— could mean “‘to return to,”’ which it cannot, it would be necessary 
to read be’ohaleka teseb, and to interpret the phrase as in vs. 10 (see above, para. *), in 
order not to leave vs. 11 limp and pointless. 

y Stop being a cheat!? 

* And stop being a gull!!° 


Ill 


The Cult of the Angel El-beth-el and the Tradition about 
its Origin 


Reference was made above (JI b, paragraphs k, n) to Jer 48 13, which, 
more than a century after the extinction of the kingdom of Ephraim, 


8 Cf. below, n. 16. 
9 See above, n. 6. = 
10 See above, n. 7. 
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recalls that its people assigned to a being by the name of Beth-el a réle 
analogous to that which Moab still assigns to Chemosh. This being 
Beth-el is no doubt identical with the one who is called El-beth-el in 
Gen 21 13 and 35 7 and is described as a mal’ak, or angel, in Gen 31 11 
and as an ’el, or divine being, in Gen 35 1. 

Both from the traditions in Genesis and from the brief account in 
Hos 12 40-5 (6, 13), it is evident that the cult of the angel El-beth-el (‘‘the 
numen of Bethel’’), or Beth-el, at the shrine of Beth-el, was traced to the 
patriarch Jacob; but the contradiction between these two sources rivals 
that between Hos 3 and some of its more grotesquely aberrant interpre- 
tations. In Genesis, Jacob has set out for Aram-land before his encounter 
with the ‘el of Beth-el; the latter actually stands him in good stead 
(31 11-138; 35 3); and Jacob in turn builds an altar to him at God's (i. e., 
YHWH's) behest (35 1-7).%" According to Hosea, on the other hand, it 
should have been obvious to anybody but a dunce that that angel could 
not possibly ‘deliver Jacob from the hand of one stronger than he” 
(Jer 31 11 [10]), since he wasn’t able to deliver himself from the hand of 
Jacob. To be sure, Genesis also knows of a divine being who came off 
second best in a tussle with Jacob (32 25-30); but it dates that incident 
not before Jacob’s servitude in the Aramean country but after it, and 
locates it not at Beth-el but at Penuel. And although it does have the 
being bless Jacob, that blessing may merely have been a cancellation of 
curses uttered during the struggle. (For a clear example of a blessing 
to cancel a previous curse by the same person, see Judg 17 2.) In any case, 
it was a strictly onetime affair. We are expressly told that the being 
withheld his name from Jacob (32 30), which precludes his ever having 
invoked it. 

Is, then, Hosea drawing on a variant tradition? It is just conceivable 
that such a theory about the origin of the El-beth-el cult had been 
evolved from the Penuel story before Hosea’s time in circles which had 
been, like Hosea, disturbed by the resemblance of that cult to polytheism. 
However, since the Books of Kings, which never weary of condemning the 
golden calves, are silent about the El-beth-el cult, it is at least equally 
possible that Hosea was one of the first religious teachers to object to it, 
and that it was he himself who not only conceived the bold idea of down- 
grading all angels for the benefit of the prophets — that is surely his own 
contribution — but spun the Beth-el story of Hos 12 out of the Penuel 
legend. In any case, the unfavorable view of El-beth-el is a secondary 
development. Those who invoked him undoubtedly subscribed to the 
Genesis view that he did take care of Jacob's interests and that his 
cult was sanctioned by YHWH himself, and no popular tradition 


™ The source is E, one of the two that avoid the use of the divine name YHWH in 
Genesis. 
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could have made of the people’s ancestor such a simpleton as Hos 12 
does. 
Interestingly, the Bible contains a ‘‘negative cult legend” very 
similar to Hosea’s extraordinary “etiology” of the El-beth-el cult. Exod 
32 (Deut 9 s-21 [note vs. 20], 25-29) is evidently intended to discredit the 
calf symbolism of the northern kingdom just as Hos 12 4»-s is intended 
to discredit the invocation of El-beth-el; and it does it by representing 
Aaron, the ancestor of Israel's priestly caste, as a man of somewhat 
feeble character — Deut 9 considerately contents itself with a one-verse 
allusion to Aaron's rdle, Deut 9 20— just as Hos 12 4»-5 achieves its 
purpose by representing Jacob, the ancestor of the nation, as rather soft 
in the head. Kaufmann” very plausibly surmises that the priests of 
Bethel (and Dan) had a tradition that, on the contrary, YHWH himself 
had sanctioned the golden calf" as a pedestal for his invisible presence," 
just as Exod 25 17-22 relates that YHWH ordained the fashioning of a 
horizontal gold slab (with two erect cherubim, one at each end, making 
a canopy over it) as a spot for his presence to settle on when he came to 
communicate with Moses. And if one asks whether this favorable calf 
legend, which must have existed, and the account we have in Exod 32 
(Deut 9 8-21, 25-29) were equally old or if one had evolved from the other, 
the answer must surely be that the relationship can hardly be different 
from that between the favorable (Genesis) and the unfavorable (Hosea) 
version of the El-beth-el story: a revered figure of the past has secondarily 
been made ridiculous in the interest of religious reform. 

The fact is worthy of note that Hosea, who disapproves of the golden 
calves no less bitterly than of the El-beth-el cult (see 8 4-5; 10 5-6; 13 2), 
does not — despite the harsh things he has to say (4 4 #.; 6 9) about the 
‘‘priestlings” (10 5) of his own day — treat us to a ‘‘debunking”’ of Aaron 
a la Exod 32 on the analogy of his ‘‘debunking”’ of Jacob. One reason 
why he apparently felt less need for such drastic measures in this case 
may have been that the calves were less of a danger to pure Yahwism 
than the El-beth-el cult: they were, in Hosea’s day, kissed (13 2), but 
they were not given independent names, and perhaps they were not 
seriously regarded as fetishes but as mere appurtenances of worship." 


2 Ob. cit., 11, p. 261. Of course the obvious surmise has been made before; cf. S. R 
Driver, The Book of Exodus (Cambridge Bible), p. 349. 

3 A reflex of that favorable tradition may be Exod 32 24: the image came into being 
miraculously, a proof of its divine sanction. 

4 This is today a commonplace. See especially W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age 
to Christianity, pp. 228-30 and references. 

8 Even if the emendation zebdéhu for zobehe is correct, it can hardly mean that the 
calves were actually sacrificed to, since that is nowhere else attested; but either vs. 2a 
refers to idols as well as to the gold calves and ‘‘to them” in 2b refers only to the former, 
or else the prophet means that when the calf is kissed it looks as if the sacrifices on the 
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After all, not a calf but (El-)beth-el was remembered by Jeremiah 
(48 13) as the ‘‘Chemosh”’ of the house of Israel. Another possible reason 
for Hosea’s refraining from resorting to etiological warfare is the fact, 
which nobody questioned, that the calves, like all images, were lifeless 
artifacts. He may have felt that that argument — which he could not 
employ against El-beth-el, whom he himself believed to be a living being 
and a member of ‘‘the host of heaven’’ — was sufficient ammunition for 
his purpose. But presumably the decisive reason for Hosea’s sparing of 
Aaron was that there was no room for an idolatrous episode in his picture 
of the period of the wandering in the wilderness. Israel, according to 
Hosea, remained unsullied until it came to Baal-peor (9 10)."° And there 
its sin was turning to the local Baal (9 10; 13 1"7). Cult images of its own 
making, such as calves, came later (‘‘and now,”’ 13 2). 

In the case of the El-beth-el cult, then, Hosea admitted that it went 
back to Jacob but condemned Jacob for it; in the case of the golden 
calves, he tacitly rejected the tradition that they went back to Aaron. 
But still a third tactic was possible. Theoretically, he could have con- 
ceded a connection between a certain practice and a hero of the past, left 
the hero’s reputation intact, and yet demanded that the practice be 
abolished because of objectionable later accretions. Thus, while the 


sanctuary altar at Beth-el were meant for it rather than for YHWH. (And when El- 
beth-el’s name is shouted — no doubt with gestures [and words] of entreaty and devo- 
tion — it looks as if the sacrifices were meant for him.) 

© To idealize the brief desert period is not to idealize the desert. The latter is 
to Hosea ‘‘a land of hardship” (13 5; if tl’wbwt is not simply miswritten for ¢/'wt, it at 
any rate stands for something unpleasant), and his hope for the future is that YHWH 
will bring his children back ‘‘to their houses’ (11 11). Jeremiah, who likewise commends 
Israel’s loyalty to YHWH during the desert honeymoon (Jer 2 2), is even more out- 
spoken in his horror of the desert (2 6b, 31) and in his hopes for a most “‘un-nomadic”’ 
future (31 5, 12 [4, 11]). 

7 Sellin (2nd ed.) speaks rather ambiguously about Moses’ ‘‘martyr’s death.” If 
he means that the Israelites killed Moses, he deserves no approval. But the text does 
mean, in my opinion, that YHWH, in his displeasure over Israel's sin at Baal-peor, 
denied Moses the privilege of entering the Promised Land. (That the Israelites in one 
way or another caused YHWH to be displeased with Moses and deny him entry into 
the Promised Land is a commonplace; cf. on the one hand Num 20 1-13 and Ps 106 22, 
and on the other Deut 1 37 [implicit in Num 14 30]. Hosea cannot agree with either of 
these views because, as we have just noted, he knows of no sinfulness of Israel during 
the desert wanderings.) It seems pretty obvious to me that the last word in Hos 12 15, 
‘dnyw, is corrupt for nby’w (‘his [Ephraim’s] prophet’) or nby'y (‘‘my [YHWH's] 
prophet”). It is also fairly obviously misplaced. Perhaps it belongs after the third 
word in 13 1a, and the latter ought to read thus: NN 1319 
(cf. Kaufmann). The translation of 13 1 would then be: ‘So long as Ephraim remem- 
bered my prophet'’s teaching, the prophet remained chieftain in Israel (cf. Deut 33 4-5); 
but when [Ephraim] offended with Baal, [my prophet] died.” Perhaps 12 15 ought to 
follow: Grievously did Ephraim offend; and his rebellion (#42: — Kaufmann) was 
hurled back upon him, his contumacy was repaid to him. 
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author of II Kings 18 4» does not say explicitly that the copper serpent 
nehushtan (or an earlier model of it) had been made by Moses for a 
iegitimate purpose (cf. Num 21 s-9) and had only been turned into a 
fetish by the Israelites after his death, that is surely the implication. And 
in a broad sense, it may be the historical truth about both this southern 
abuse which was abolished by Hezekiah and the two northern ones which 
Hosea had agitated against a couple of decades earlier. For if the copper 
serpent and the golden calf had been treated as actual fetishes, and if 
(El-)beth-el had been treated virtually as a god, centuries before, it is 
strange that none of the earlier pious kings of Judah (Asa, Jehoshaphat, 
Joash, Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham)'® took action against the serpent 
and that none of the earlier northern prophets (Jehu ben Hanani, Elijah, 
Elisha) raised his voice against El-beth-el or the calves. 

But objective historiography is easier after reform has triumphed 
(II Kings 18 4) than while it is being fought for (Exod 32; Hos 12). 


#8 About Joash, Amaziah, and Uzziah, II Chron 24~26 reports, in part, in a manner 
reminiscent of Exod 32 and Hos 12 4-5. The motive is not the same in every case. 
II Chron 25 makes an idolator of Amaziah apparently for no other purpose than to 
account plausibly for his misfortunes. In II Chron 26, the story about Uzziah’s en- 
croachment on the priestly prerogative may likewise be intended primarily to explain 
the past; but here there may also be at play the more practical motive of discouraging 
such encroachments. For we have a clear example of tendentious pro-priestly his- 
toriography in II Chron 24. It paints the secular authorities — the king and the officers — 
blackest black and Jehoiada and Zechariah whitest white and asserts that Jehoiada, 
a priest but no king, was buried in the tombs of the kings while Joash, the king, was not. 
That could hardly be believed even if II Kings 12 were silent on the subject; since 
II Kings 12 flatly contradicts it so far as Joash is concerned (II Kings 12 22), it is out of 
the question. Why the priests were bitter against Joash is not hard to guess: according 
to II Kings 12, he diverted the pilgrims’ money gifts from the priests’ pockets to a fund 
for temple repairs. For that is evidently what actually happened, not, as II Chron 24 
relates, that he collected a special tax (‘that which Moses levied upon Israel in the 
wilderness,”’ If Chron 24 9) for that purpose. 
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THE HEALING OF THE PARALYTIC—A UNIT? 
RICHARD T. MEAD 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


VEN a personality quirk can aid biblical scholarship. Maybe not 
always, but sometimes. See how B. S. Easton described William 
Wrede and his notable book on the messianic secret. 
One of his chief intellectual characteristics was an extreme impatience with the 
authority of academic tradition; according to his friends, to remark in his presence 


that a fact was established beyond any shadow of doubt was apt to cause him to 
publish a monograph maintaining the opposite opinion." 


So we may suppose that Wrede would not mind if we pry into a sugges- 
tion that he apparently originated. Wrede suggested in 1904 that within 
the Healing of the Paralytic (Mark 2 1-12) a discussion about the Son of 
man’s authority to forgive sin has invaded an original healing narrative.? 
Since that time, many highly regarded commentators have accepted 
his suggestion — sometimes with modifications of detail. Since these 
independent commentators obviously have a large audience of dependent 
exegetes among preachers, teachers, and students, we may expect that 
their wide agreement will gradually be elevated into an ‘‘assured result”’ 
of criticism — unless we can point out that some things about the theory 
are enjoying an ease that deserves to be molested. 

Wrede’s original suggestion was prompted by discords in the Healing 
of the Paralytic. There are plenty of them. So far as I know, no one 
person has raised all twelve of the objections I will list. Thus the list is 
composite. I add, in haste, that I am reporting objections; I do not 
necessarily agree with all that I now list. 

1. At Mark 2 10 Jesus says, obviously of himself, that “the Son of 
man has authority on earth to forgive sins.” This messianic term is 
extraordinary in the early chapters of Mark. 

~ 2. The claim of vs. 10 is extraordinary also. Among passages from 
the Markan or Q sources, only here does Jesus claim authority to forgive 
sins by his own fiat. 


? B. S. Easton, The Gospel Before the Gospels, pp. 6-7. 
2 William Wrede, ‘Zur Heilung des Gelahmten (Mc 2, 1 ff.)," ZNW, 5 (1904), 
pp. 354-58. 
: Among them Bacon, Branscomb, Bultmann, Gilmour, F. C. Grant, Klostermann, 
S. E. Johnson, Lohmeyer, Loisy, William Manson, Menzies, Rawlinson, Redlich, 
V. Taylor. 
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3. A healing miracle is performed to authenticate a theological claim. 
That is unusual in the Synoptic tradition and in Mark. Jesus is not a 
dealer in signs. 

4. The implication that sickness and sin are related inheres in this 
passage but does not characterize Jesus’ attitude to sin as the gospels 
commonly portray it. 

5. The passage corresponds closely with the great doctrinal claim of 
the church to forgive sins in the name and authority of Jesus. 

6. An awkwardness of syntax marks the shift of address at vs. 11. 
And the words \éyet 7 mapadutix@ which introduce the healing at 
vs. 11 suspiciously duplicate those which introduced the pronouncement 
of forgiveness in vs. 5. 

7. Mark 2 5 openly states that Jesus declared forgiveness because he 
saw a manifest faith. But faith is a religious disposition that appears 
most often in miracle and healing connections. Usually, repentance is 
the disposition which must figure in forgiveness. Here it is neither 
mentioned nor implied.‘ 

8. By describing the dramatic descent through the roof, Mark and 
Luke show that the faith of the paralytic and his bearers does dominate 
the passage up to Jesus’ recognition of it at Mark 2 5. Yet their faith is 
never mentioned again. 

9. The passage concludes with a command of healing which is ful- 
filled, to the expressed awe and wonder of the crowd. This conclusion 
resembles those of healing narratives, and it fails to sum up or reflect 
the total passage with its significant dispute about forgiveness. 

10. For the first time only at Mark 2.6 ‘‘some of the scribes’”’ are 
mentioned. They proceed at once (vs. 7) to react inwardly and adversely 
to the declaration of vs. 5. Matthew and Luke both alter this abrupt 
development. 

11. All three gospels say that the scribes condemned Jesus’ pro- 
nouncement of forgiveness as blasphemous. Yet when Jesus jus: ‘les 
his pronouncement with an explicit claim of authority to forgive as the 
Son of man, no reaction of any kind is ascribed to them. 

12. Mark 1464 and Matt 2665 state that Jesus was charged with 
blasphemy at the trial before the Sanhedrin. Yet that charge was sus- 
tained with notorious difficulty while this most pertinent Synoptic 
incident, already termed blasphemy, went unmentioned. 

Such a large list of significant problems leaves little wonder that 
from Wrede’s suggestion of 1904 has come the common hypothesis that 


41 agree with Julius Schniewind, Das Evangelium nach Markus (Gottingen, 1956), 
p. 57: “Nichts liegt unserm Evangelisten ferner, als der Versuch, dies Wort psychologisch 
zu erklaren. Entstammte die Krankheit des Mannes besonderer Siinde? driickte ihn 
sonst eine besondere Schuld? hatte er nur ein ‘zartes Gewissen,’ ein feines Siindengefiihl? 
Nichts von alledem steht im Text.” 
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at Mark 2 5-10 a pronouncemeut story (or Streitgespradch) ingressed 
into a fairly normal healing story. The ingredients of Mark 2 1-sa+ 
11-12 — namely, the crowded house in Capernaum, the crippled man 
being lowered through the roof in a testimony of faith, Jesus’ response 
to faith by a command to get up and walk, the command’s fulfillment 
and the crowd’s awed wonder — are said to preserve the original account. 
Such is the viewpoint concurrently accepted by exegetes who often 
clearly have quite different interests in it. Men concerned about a) the 
“Son of man” problem, b) the connections among sickness, sin, and 
guilt, c) Jesus’ attitude toward signs, d) the relation of Jesus’ history 
to church doctrine, or e) the forms of the gospel tradition have openly 
traveled upon the common way of what we will call for convenience 
the combination hypothesis. 

This combination hypothesis meets all of the preliminary tests of a 
good hypothesis. It reduces the number of difficulties and does it in a 
simple way, without violence to our general understanding of the forma- 
tion of the Synoptic tradition.’ There is a danger in it all the same, a 
danger that springs from the diversely motivated agreement of the 
exegetes. When so many agree, it could be that the reasons for agreement 
are powerfully persuasive. But the truth could also be that the motives 
for agreement are so unusually numerous. In exegesis as in politics, 
a dominant coalition can consist of strange bedfellows. That explains 
why Wrede’s kind of thoroughgoing skepticism applies fittingly to this 
issue. In that spirit, I want to make two points. First, of the twelve 
listed difficulties, the combination hypothesis in and of itself, as an 
analysis of form, removes only six.° Second — and more important — 
not one of the questions which exegetes have usually cared about most 1s 
among those six. The term ‘‘the Son of man”’ and its early place in Mark, 
the fiat forgiveness of vs. 5» (which vs. 10 so explicitly defends), its 
Synoptic uniqueness and its failure to figure in the trial of Jesus, all are 
problems totally contained within the so-called pronouncement section 
(vss. 5b-10). Therefore, solutions for these problems cannot spring from 
the formal notion that pronouncement material was incorporated into a 
healing narrative. On the contrary, the solutions actually proposed have 
repeatedly sprung from certain kinds of inferences as to the authenticity, 
date, and intent of the pronouncement material itself. Along the same 
lines, the observation that the healing miracle functions as a “‘sign’’ 
has no force at all apart from the combined presence of pronouncement 
and narrative, vs. 10 and vs. 11. The same holds good for the implied 
relation of sickness and sin in vss. 5a—5b.7 


5 The hypothesis employs those two categories which form criticism has dealt with 
most satisfactorily — the pronouncement story and the healing narrative. ‘ 

* Those numbered 6 through 11 in the list given. 

7 Some have responded to the pressure of this fact by assigning vs. 5b to the healing- 
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It appears that inferential value judgments about the so-called pro- 
nouncement section have had as much, if not more, to do with the 
combination hypothesis as have formal criteria. So we need to know 
who made these judgments, and why. Diverse though they are, a 
common thread of allurement connects them: a feeling that the healing 
narrative by itself makes up a complete, sufficient, and believable account. 
This feeling shows itself unashamedly in Wrede’s choice of a word for 
vss. 5b-10, viz., Zuwachs (‘‘accretion"’). The completeness of the heal- 
ing section convinced Loisy that it was an authentic survival from the 
ministry of Jesus*. Branscomb’s more recent work offers a variation upon 
this theme.? Such feelings seemed to receive complete confirmation from 
form criticism, since healing narrative and pronouncement story were 
the two self-contained forms it described best. Each of these lines of 
approach was used to support inferences: the healing narrative was 
older, prior, and (for many, at least) more historical than the dispute 
about forgiveness. Conversely, then, the dispute was adjudged late, 


derivative or an expansion, theological — ‘‘a vindication of the Church’s 
great dogmatic claim to declare the forgiveness of sins in the name of 
Jesus.’"° 


If we had no other choice, we would agree in this manner of seeing 
the church’s dogmatic hand upon Mark 2 1-12 sooner than accept the 
far more intricate attempts to defend it as a historical incident whose 
discords trace to the naive awkwardness of its narrators or to some 
editorially revised terms."' If we had to accept some part of the pericope 
for old tradition and authentic history, we would do best to choose the 
healing narrative and to concur in all of the inferential value judgments. 
But what so arbitrarily limits our range of choice? What is there in the 
healing narrative to proclaim its intrinsic historical worth or to prove its 
venerable position in the Synoptic tradition? ‘‘We cannot lay bare an 
original Paradigm which reproduces only this proceeding because it 
cannot be reached by mere elision, nor may we do it, because such a 
primitive report never existed.’"? That is how one notable form critic 


narrative material along with vs. 5a: see B. H. Branscomb, The Gospel of Mark, p. 45; 
William Manson, Jesus the Messiah, p. 42. j 

§ See A. F. Loisy, Les Evangiles Synoptiques, 1, pp. 88, 475-76, 480. 

9 See Branscomb, op. cit., pp. 46-48. 

1 A, E. J. Rawlinson, St. Mark,‘ (London, 1936), p. 24. 

™ Cf. Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, pp. 192-96, 200, and 
Schniewind, op. cit., pp. 59-60. The common claim that Jesus used ‘‘the Son of Man” 
as a veiled means of asserting his messianic authority shatters against the fact that 
(Rawlinson, op. cit., p. 24) ‘‘the difficulty lies not in the mere use of the title Son of 
Man, but in the open and explicit avowal, in the presence of His enemies and in 
terms which could hardly be misunderstood, of the claim to exercise upon earth a 
divine prerogative.” 
% Martin Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, p. 67. 
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summed up his rejection of the combination hypothesis. I would like 
to point out several evidences that Dibelius was right. 

First, the dispute about forgiveness had to be present when the 
carefully structured conflict series (now found at Mark 2 1—36) was 
put together. A simple healing would not have fitted into this series. 
Of course, a combination could have been made first, before the conflict 
series. But was it? A sharp challenge which fits just that question has 
come recently from David Daube, who has renewed and expanded an 
idea set forth by Martin Albertz.. Daube suggests that the Healing of 
the Paralytic fits a tripartite form of “revolutionary action, protest, 
silencing of the remonstrants’’ — a form that occurs at least seven times 
in the Synoptics and controls three or maybe even four of the five early 
Markan conflict stories.‘* This tripartite structure cannot be adapted 
to the combination hypothesis, for the three integral elements of the 
one cut right across the two separated components of the other. The 
revolutionary action of pronouncing forgiveness demands a specific 
setting: it could not just begin at vs. 5v."5 At the other end, vss. 9 and 11 
must stand together (the question whether healing or forgiveness is 
easier, and the actual proof of healing), for ‘“‘the third member describes 
the defeat of the Pharisees on their own ground by an argument resting 
on a basis they themselves acknowledge.’’*® Vs. 10 about the Son of 
man’s authority would not provide that kind of basis. 

True enough, Daube ascribes the use of this form to ‘‘a public still 
in a state of active, lively controversy with the Pharisees, and strongly 
feeling the need of refuting the troublesome enemy.’?7 That might seem 
to point us back toward a historical incident which has been fortified 
with a dogmatic content. However, the question to face here is whether 
the Healing of the Paralytic reflects any real controversy with tangible 
opponents, even for the church. For in fact vss. 9 and 11 (the question 
“‘which is easier” and the healing) are no more an argument that Pharisees 
would have accepted than is the statement about the Son of man in 
vs. 10. As F. C. Grant has said, ‘‘It is difficult to see how the following 
proof of Jesus’ authority to forgive sins — viz., the effectiveness of the 
healing — could have convinced the scribes of his messiahship; the logic, 
like the concept in vs. 10, belongs to the ‘Son of man’ theology of the 
early church rather than to Judaism.’ To be blunt, the argument is 
addressed to believers and not to unbelievers. 


3 With Martin Albertz, Die synoptischen Streitgesprache, pp. 6-8, compare David 
Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism, pp. 170-75. 

™ Op. cit., pp. 170-71. 

8 Ibid., pp. 173-74; cf. Albertz, op. cit., p. 6. 

© Daube, op. cit., p. 175. 

17 [bid., p. 172. 

*® F.C. Grant, Mark in The Ixterpreter’s Bible, 7, p. 671. See also C. G. Montefiore 
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Therefore we can take this passage in precisely those terms which 
are most objectionable (to a critic) when a historical situation in the 
presence of a mixed audience is presupposed. To the Christian audience, 
the declaration of forgiveness and the healing were a ‘‘sign’’ of Jesus’ 
status and authority.*9 As Daube has indicated, this verdict is mirrored 
in the formal tendency to begin with “revolutionary action’: “the 
kingdom — such is the idea behind the form — manifested itself, broke 
in, step by step as Jesus and those around him fulfilled their task.’’?° 
To sum up thus far by returning to Dibelius’ words, ‘‘a primitive report 
never existed. Preaching insisted out and out that the question of 
healing and forgiveness should give way to that in regard to the right of 
forgiveness, for this was a question of the worth of Jesus and therefore 
more important than the other for preaching.’’* - 

We listed a dozen difficulties. Many can be given a reasonable 
explanation, once we have fitted our inquiry to a passage which neither 
reflects an actual dispute between Christian and Jew, nor preserves a 
slice of history beneath the ice of doctrinal ingression, but does offer a 
significant sign to believers. Fiat forgiveness is not found again in Mark. 
Why? because the believers believe the decisive sign and claim of vss. 9-11. 
The premise that sickness connects with sin is neither affirmed or denied; 
it is used. It provides a convenient basis upon which the healing of vs. 11 
“‘proves”’ the claim of authority set out in vs. 10. The faith of the paralytic 
and his bearers seems to us to point to a healing narrative. Still, would 
not Mark’s believing readers have granted the connection between faith 
and forgiveness as readily as between faith and healing??? This faith 
drops fully out of subsequent discussion, just as do the scribes of vs. 6, 
for both are submerged by the sweep of the material toward its one 
interest — namely, the claim of vs. 10 for which vss. 9 and 11 provide 
the sign. The fixity of language among Mark 210 and its Synoptic 
parallels gives us strong, direct evidence that the passage centers on this 
verse. Even the awkward shift at its end has been left intact. 

Since the crowd (Mark 212) are nonbelievers, there is no great 
The Synoptic Gospels, 1, p. 77. The Beelzebub controversy clearly shows the ambiguous 
regard given to healing ability. 

19 See especially William Manson, Jesus the Messiah, pp. 32-42.. His careful work 
on ‘The ‘Signs’ or ‘Mighty Works’ of Jesus” exposes the emptiness of blanket asser- 
tions that Jesus’ refusal to give signs is characteristic of the gospel portrait. The lone 
example of refusal in Mark is 8 11-12; there are few others in Matt and Luke; and the 
“signs from heaven”’ in question are always spectacles. 

20 Daube, op. cit., p. 173. 

3 Dibelius, op. cit., p. 67. 

27 Cf. Ernst Lohmeyer, Das Evangelium des Markus,“ (Gottingen, 1957), p. 52. 
R. H. Fuller, The Mission and Achievement of Jesus, p. 41, would like to connect for- 
giveness with faith in regard to Mark 5 34 and 10 52 as in Luke 7 48-50. I would not 
go this far. 
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cause for surprise that they overlook the forgiveness to marvel at the 
healing. 

It is 6 vids Tod &vOpwmrov who has é£ovaia on earth to forgive sins. 
How could Jesus’ critics have ignored this distinctive name, when a 
claim of authority to forgive sins was tied to it? There are two plausible 
reasons. For one, the form demands it: if Daube’s tripartite form is 
real, then the opponents are being silenced from vs. 9 on. When he 
replied to Wellhausen’s familiar theory of an Aramaic mistranslation, 
Wrede gave the more basic reason: these written words were never 
spoken.*} For the same reason, Mark’s messianic secret is not disturbed. 
To the Christian reader, the passage was one of the earliest within ‘‘a 
book of secret epiphanies.’’** As Wrede said, and with good reason, this 
verse on the authority of the Son of man raises an issue not of Jesus’ 
usage, but of Mark’s.’5 

The awkward syntactical shift of address at the end of vs. 10 remains. 
Some have declined to question it, for they say it reflects human nature 
and the sudden leapings of oral narration.”® But that argument is too 
nimble. While it seems to me the most substantial unliquidated asset 
of the combination hypothesis, it is fair to point out that if this awkward 
shift had not existed, the unity of the passage could not have been 
successfully challenged. If our interpretation of the other points is 
sound, we can conclude despite it that the Healing of the Paralytic is a 
unitary Christian narrative. 


23 Wrede, ZNW, 5 (1904), p. 356: ‘‘dass die Schriftgelehrten nach dem Zusam- 
menhange barnasha nur in seiner gewo6hnlichen Bedeutung Mensch hatten verstehen 
kénnen, hat nur so lange Bedeutung, als feststeht, dass das Gesprach Jesu mit den 
Gegnern wirklich stattgefunden hat.” Cf. Dibelius, op. cit., p. 66: ‘‘what these verses 
ii, 6-10 contain is not an actual, but only a fictitious conversation, for the opponents 
say nothing.” 

24 Dibelius, op. cit., p. 230. 

3s Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien, pp. 17-18. 

26 E. g., Schniewind, op. cit., p. 60. Even though Lohmeyer accepts the combina- 
tion hypothesis, he will not let the shift of address be an argument for it. Op. cit., 
p. 50: “wie sollte der Erzahler ein Wort an den Lahmen anders einfiihren?”’ 


“EAST IS EAST....” 


JOHN BRIGGS CURTIS 


ALDERSON-BROADDUS COLLEGE 


HE thesis of this paper — that the Transjordanic area of Israel is 
of crucial significance throughout the period of the monarchy — 
was suggested by the popular history of Israel by Robinson but was not 
adequately developed in his study.' This area, often treated in histories 
as some kind of poor relation,? actually seems to have held the balance of 
power or seems at least to have been that section, without whose control 
or support, no king could possibly hope for success. The OT itself 
suggests that there was considerable, long-established strength in the 
east and that this area, far from being isolated, had an active rdle in all 
those events that shaped the kingdoms. 
From the period of the judges we find two suggestions of the relative 
strength and settlement of the east, both from the story of Jephthah. 
In the extended message of Jephthah to the Ammonites, one of his 


challenges is, ‘‘While Israel dwelt in Heshbon and its villages, and in 
Aroer and its villages, and in all the cities that are on the banks of the 
Arnon, three hundred years, why did you not recover them within that 


* Theodore H. Robinson, A History of Israel, 1, From the Exodus to the Fall of 
Jerusalem, 586 B. C., pp. 117, 166, 182, 193 f., 298 f., 304, 345 f. Referring to the sig- 
nificance of Saul’s deliverance of Jabesh-gilead, Robinson says: ‘‘This is the first time 
that the east has played an important part in the history of the land as a whole, but it will 
not be the last, and throughout the period now before us we must not lose sight of the 
fundamental unity of the people, whether to the west or to the east’’ (p. 182). Even 
after noting this fundamental relationship, Robinson, though he returned to it on 
occasion, did not fully develop the notion of the importance of the east. 

? Perhaps one of the best statements of the relation of the east to the west in Israel 
is found in Elias Auerbach, Wiiste und Gelobtes Land. See e. g., 1, p. 107: “‘Die Beziehun- 
gen zum Westjordanland waren von alters her sehr eng. Das kam in den Vatertradi- 
tionen zum Ausdruck, in denen das Ostjordanland eine bedeutende Rolle spielt (Penu’el 
und Mahanaim in der Jakob-Geschichte, Baal Peor, Nebo, HeSbon in den Mo8e- 
Erzahlungen). Noch deutlicher zeigte es sich darin, dass zweimal, unter Saul und David, 
das Ostjordanland Riickhalt und Rettung des Reiches wurde.” 

3] recognize at the outset that there is a real difference between a king’s being 
supported by the east and his exerting control over the east. Also there is a clear prob- 
lem of cause and effect: Is a king strong because he has control of the east or does he 
have control of the east because he is strong? I do not want to gloss over these problems 
nor to obscure their existence; but, as I will show, the authority and strength of a king 
in the east is a real measure of his political effectiveness, i. e., the east seems to hold the 
real balance of power for Israel. 
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time?’’ (Judg 11 2 RSV). Admittedly this is a later tradition that is put 
into the mouth of the judge, but it certainly preserves a valid under- 
standing of the early settlement of the tribes — that the settlement of 
Israel east of the Jordan was very ancient and so successful that very 
little effort had been made to uproot them. Indeed they had been able 
to settle and develop a culture apparently long before the western tribes 
had made any headway in settling down. 

The other event of significance from this period is Jephthah’s dealings 
with the Ephraimites. Gideon, a hero of the west, had a monarchy of 
sorts among his own people, the Abiezrites; but when challenged by the 
Ephraimites for daring to do battle without summoning them, he groveled 
before them and dared assuage their anger only by flattery (Judg 8 1-3). 
Faced by a similar challenge from the Ephraimites, Jephthah, a hero of 
the east, declared war on his churlish accusers and butchered them with- 
out any fear of reprisal by survivors or their fellow tribesmen (Judg 
12 1-8). Many factors, of course, are involved in regarding the monarchy 
of Jephthah one of greater strength than that of Gideon, but it is surely 
to be expected that any tribal ruler of the east would be stronger than 
his counterpart in the west because of the length of settlement and 
development in the east as compared with that of the west. 

When one comes to the period of transition that led to the united 
monarchy, one finds many factors combining to make Saul the first king. 
His prophetic support (I Sam 10 1-13), his regal bearing (I Sam 9 2), and 
his wealth that apparently made possible the support of an army (I Sam 
9 1) combined to make him a likely candidate. The fact that he was not 
from the self-esteemed tribe of Ephraim also made him generally accept- 
able; but by far the most important single event bringing about his 
selection had to do with his relations with the east. Receiving an appeal 
from the besieged city of Jabesh-gilead, Saul mustered a small army and 
with bold imagination attacked the investing army of Ammon and 
liberated the city (I Sam 11 1-15). Having thus gained the support and 
gratitude of eastern Israel, Saul immediately was able to make firm his 
hold on the kingship (or perhaps, more accurately, he was able to be 
elected king for the first time). Throughout his life, and even after his 
death, the city of Jabesh-gilead remained intensely loyal to Saul. When 
he and his sons perished and their bodies were desecrated at the disastrous 
battle of Gilboa, the people of Jabesh-vilead with daring rescued their 
bodies and gave them proper bur’! (| Sam 31 11-13). The very shrewd 
young king of Judah with his uss. political sagacity recognized the 
necessity of the support of the east for the success of a unified country; 
therefore, immediately after he became king of Judah, David sent a very 
carefully worded appeal to Jabesh-gilead to transfer their loyalty from 
the house of Saul to himself (II Sam 2 4-7). His execution of the murderer 
of Saul and his open show of deep grief were certainly calculated to 
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convince the Gileadites, as well as others, of his devotion to Saul 
(II Sam 1 1-16). 

Apparently David’s appeal and his overt acts were not at first suc- 
cessful, for Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, was made king by Abner at Mahanaim. 
There he ruled ‘‘over Gilead and the Ashurites and Jezreel and Ephraim 
and Benjamin and all Israel’ (II Sam 2 9 RSV). One may suppose that 
Abner, conscious that the major support for the house of Saul was in 
Transjordan, sought, by choosing an eastern capital city, to take advan- 
tage of this backing as well as to guarantee that Gilead did not defect 
to David. There continued war between Ishbosheth and David, ap- 
parently all the days of Ishbosheth, with David gradually getting the 
advantage as Ishbosheth’s support faded away (II Sam 31). Finally 
alienated by the rancor of Ishbosheth, Abner, who had secured his king- 
ship in Gilead, openly offered to David the land of Israel, probably mean- 
ing that he would deliver the loyalty of the east to David as he had 
previously delivered it to Ishbosheth (II Sam 3 12, 17-21). David himself 
had not been unmindful of the importance of Gilead; but, finding himself 
stymied by the area’s loyalty to Saul, he had taken to wife the daughter 
of Talmai, king of Geshur, an Aramean kingdom on the border of Gilead, 
and to this wife was born Absalom (II Sam 32). Thus he gained for 
himself a definite relationship with the east which had to suffice until he 
was able to make more effective political ties in Gilead. 

With the collapse of the kingdom of Ishbosheth and the deaths of 
Abner and Ishbosheth, David remained the only logical choice for king 
of the united tribes. David did not, however, take for granted his rela- 
tionship to the east but immediately curried the favor of eastern sup- 
porters of Ishbosheth by summarily executing his assassins (I] Sam 
4 1-12). Even when he had finally been elected king over all the land, 
he still had some misgivings about Gilead’s loyalty to Saul. Thus it 
is completely within reason that he should remove Mephibosheth, grand- 
son of Saul, from Lo-debar, an eastern center, and bring him to Jerusalem 
where he could be carefully observed (II Sam 9). Also it is not surprising 
that David should allow the Gibeonites to wreak their blood-vengeance 
upon the remnant of the house of Saul and that finally he should remove 
the bodies of Saul and Jonathan from Jabesh-gilead to graves in the land 
of Benjamin, lest the graves become shrines of opposition in the east 
(II Sam 21 1-14). 

It is to be noted that during David's successful military campaign 
Joab, in his devotion to David, felt that David must himself come to 
Rabbah to have oversight of the final stages of the siege so that he, not 
Joab, would be credited with the victory (II Sam 12 26-31). Joab clearly 
discerned that it was important for David to preserve his mastery and 
domination in the east and that all possible ties be made with the king. 

When revolt against David did finally come, it is not surprising that 
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its roots were in the east. Absalom, after murdering his half brother 
Amnon, found asylum in the home of his maternal grandfather Talmai, 
king of Geshur (II Sam 13 37 1.). After three years there, he returned 
to Jerusalem at David’s bidding (II Sam 14 1-24) and very soon set him- 
self to raising a rebellion against his father (II Sam 15 1-12). One must 
wonder if Absalom did not expect to receive aid in his revolt from his 
eastern allies. This cannot be determined for certain; it is clear, however, 
that the ultimate struggle between David and Absalom was, as it had to 
be, a struggle for control of eastern Israel. David, cognizant of the 
revolt, fled to the east and set up his temporary headquarters at Maha- 
naim, the old eastern capital under Ishbosheth; there David received 
support from certain eastern factions, not the least of whom was one 
Barzillai (II Sam 17 24, 27-29; cf. 19 31-39). Absalom appointed as his 
commander-in-chief Amasa, a man with a seemingly Aramean name, but 
who seems to have been a relative, and whose father was apparently an 
Ishmaelite (II Sam 17 25 ¢.; cf. I Chron 217). In spite of the strange 
name of the forest in which the struggle occurred (II Sam 18 68), the 
battle between the forces of David and those of Absalom must have 
taken place in Gilead and was to determine mastery in Gilead (I1 Sam 
17 26; 18 6—s).4 

Once Absalom had been disposed of, David again was unchallenged 
in all Israel, though there was yet some hesitancy about reaffirming 
allegiance to him (II Sam 19 sb—15, 41-43). To strengthen David’s position, 
Barzillai, one of his chief allies in the east, accompanied him from 
Mahanaim to the Jordan as a symbolic act showing the support of Gilead 
(II Sam 19 31-39). Still the practical politician, David sought by main- 
taining Amasa as commander-in-chief to placate the dissident elements in 
the east who had been allied with Absalom (II Sam 19 1-13). Thus 
David had met the challenge of Transjordanic Israel and had proved the 
master. Troubles from the east were later to break some of the lesser 
men who succeeded David, but for a while the area was broken and 
submissive. 

As the connecting link between David and Solomon, we should note 
that David on his deathbed made special mention of three people: he 
advised Solomon to dispose of Joab and Shimei but to deal kindly with 
the descendants of Barzillai (I Kings 2 5-9). This must be understood 
as more than mere advice to the young king; it is a statement of the 
sine qua non of the kingdom: Solomon must so act as to retain the loyalty 
of the east, if he is to be a successful king. 

During the reign of Solomon we hear little of the eastern area of 


4 Since the site of the battle is called ‘‘the forest of Ephraim,”’ one might first think 
that the encounter occurred west of the Jordan; but G. A. Smith long ago urged decisive 
reasons for locating this forest in Gilead. See his Historical Geography of the Holy Land,™ 
d, 334, n. 3. 
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Israel; nevertheless, we can judge the relative importance of the east by 
noticing that three of twelve administrative districts for royal household 
provisions were in the east (I Kings 4 13, 14, 19). Clearly Solomon recog- 
nized this section as one of wealth and productivity, able to make 
generous contributions to the upkeep of the monarchy. 

The harem of Solomon is near proverbial (I Kings 11 3); thus it may 
seem surprising that his successor was the son of an Ammonitess 
(I Kings 14 31). The political machinations which made Rehoboam king 
are unknown to us, but one must wonder if the eastern factions did not 
have something to do with the choice. Admittedly Ammon was not, 
strictly speaking, Israelite territory except by conquest or alliance, but 
one must surely feel that at that time Rehoboam would have been more 
likely to be acceptable to Gilead than would a son born to a Judahite 
wife. 

As it turned out, Rehoboam proved unable to hold the loyalty of any 
of the tribes except Judah and Benjamin. Jeroboam was able to take 
advantage of the foolhardy policy of Rehoboam and to rally most of the 
tribes around himself. To secure his rebel kingdom, he made many 
innovations (most of them, according to the Deuteronomic editor, 
cultic; but our interest is rather in political matters), among them being 
the building, or better the rebuilding, or perhaps better yet the fortifica- 
tion of two cities — Shechem and Penuel (I Kings 12 25). Jeroboam thus 
sought to hold his new kingdom together by strengthening two key cities, 
one in the east and one in the west. The wording of this verse even 
suggests, though it does not prove, that Jeroboam made the old eastern 
shrine city of Penuel his capital city.s At least it is certain that he 
selected an eastern site to rebuild that had traditions going back to 
ancient times;® this could not but please the eastern tribes, who appar- 
entlv had had little attention since the rebellion of Absalom. 

The next event that seems to indicate the significance of the east 
occurred when Asa removed the queen mother Maacah from her position 
of prestige (I Kings 15 13). She appears to have been the daughter of 
Absalom (I Kings 15 10), whose mother, also named Maacah, was the 
daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur.?. Thus it appears likely that the 


‘ 


The crucial verse reads 12") OVD NX) ODN Oyay 13". 
It seems possible, if not probable, that this is to be taken to mean that Jeroboam, after 
building Shechem and dwelling there for a time, built Penuel and resided in it. If this 
is the correct interpretation, then Penuel was in effect the capital of the northern kingdom 
for a while. 

® The ancient tradition of the struggle of Jacob with some superhuman personage 
at the site of Penuel (Gen 32 24-31) must have been part of the motivation of Jeroboam 
in choosing this site for rebuilding. To make the break with the south complete, he 
regularly sought to make shrines easily available to all the people (cf. I Kings 12 26-33). 

? To make sense of the family of Absalo'n is very difficult. It seems clear that his 
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removal of Maacah was an affront to the east and that area immediately 
brought pressure upon Baasha to attack Judah in reprisal for the open 
insult (I Kings 15 16 ¢.). It may be more than mere chance that when 
Asa appealed to Ben-hadad for assistance against his attacker one of the 
cities conquered by the Syrian king was Abel-beth-maacah, apparently 
an old colony of easterners settled in the land of Naphtali.® 

The exploits of the great Omri are hardly known from the Bible, but 
chance would have it that this gap is filled, at least in part, by extra- 
biblical sources. Mesha in his famous inscription? recounts how, during 
the reign of Omri and his son, the land of Moab was subdued by Israel. 
The land of Medeba was occupied by Omri, and Ataroth had long been 
colonized by men of Gad. The king of Israel had even built Jahaz and 
had dwelt there during campaigns against Moab. Such military success 
by Omri and Ahab, as Mesha recounts, as far south as Moab, indicates 
clearly that they were for a considerable period complete masters in the 


mother was Maacah, the daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur (II Sam 3 3; I Chron 3 2). 
According to I Kings 15 2 the mother of Abijam (and thus the wife of Rehoboam) was 
Maacah, the daughter of Absalom. But the same person is said to be the mother of 
Asa, the son of Abijam (I Kings 15 10). One must wonder how such an Oedipuslike 
suggestion was allowed to remain in the MT. Even if we say that the statement in 
I Kings 15 10 is an error that crept in because Maacah remained for a time as queen 
mother during the reign of her grandson, Asa, and that careless scribes took one holding 
the rank of 77°22 to be the mother of the reigning king, we still have many problems 
remaining. For according to II Sam 14 27 Absalom had three sons and only one daughter, 
whose name was Tamar; but this statement does not at all accord with II Sam 18 18, 
which records the statement of Absalom that he had no son to preserve his memory. 
The Chronicler tells us that Maacah the daughter of Absalom was the favorite wife of 
Rehoboam and implies that Rehoboam’s love for her influenced his choice of Abijah 
(i. e., Abijam) as the heir apparent (II Chron 11 20-22). But the Chronicles account is 
inconsistent, for in If Chron 13 2 the mother of Abijah is given as Micaiah the daughter 
of Uriel of Gibeah (nyaryo bx mena 17°22) instead of as Maacah the daughter of Absalom 
The LXX further confuses the issue by reading here Maaxa 0vyarnp 
Ovpind ad TaBawy; i. e., the Greek (and also the Syriac) gives us the name we expect 
for the mother of Abijah but gives her a different father from the one expected (or shall 
we consider the impossible idea that Uriel is Maacah’s mother?). But the LXX creates 
even more confusion by adding a clause to II Sam 14 27 with reference to Tamar 
(although a very few texts change Onuap to Maaya): xai yiverar yurn PoBoay vio 
Larwuwv kai tixre airw tov ABia. Thus from the LXX addition we find yet another 
suggestion for the mother of Abijah. 

Out of all of this it is very difficult to come to any definite conclusion. I am working 
on the assumption that Absalom’s mother and his daughter both bore the name Maacah 
in accord with the Semitic custom of naming a child for a grandparent. This second 
Maacah, it seems to me, must be the wife of Rehoboam and the mother of Abijam. 

* B. Mazar, JBL, 80, pp. 16-28, has brought together the relevant material on the 
related lands of Geshur and Maacah. My interpretation of the place Abel-beth-maacah, 
however, differs from his. 

9 See Albright’s translation in Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts,? pp. 320 f. 
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east, the very area which it was always imperative for a king of Israel 
to control. 

It should not escape our attention that, when Ahab began to expe- 
rience internal trouble, it came from a spokesman of the east, Elijah 
(I Kings 171). The political meaning of the struggle between these two 
is clearly that of eastern opposition to the policy of a king. It is Elijah 
who is credited with ‘the origin of the idea that the dynasty of Ahab 
must be brought to an end by a new usurping king (I Kings 19 15 ¢.). 
Faced with the real possibility that he might lose the support of the 
Transjordanic area, Ahab knew that he must make an effort to regain 
its favor by seeking to recapture the city of Ramoth-gilead'® from the 
Syrians — this he must do although he is filled with misgivings and had 
been warned that the undertaking was suicidal (I Kings 22)." 

The last kings before the revolt of Jehu show clearly the loss of 
strength and control in the east, with the result that repeated efforts 
must be made to gain prestige by expansion in the east. Jehoram of 
Israel found that the authority which Ahab had maintained over Moab 
was being successfully challenged; thus he must undertake a vain cam- 
paign to regain control there (II Kings 3 4-27). Similarly Jehoram of 
Judah had to contend with the revolt of Edom;” and he, too, was unsuc- 
cessful in his effort to restore his authority (II Kings 8 20-22). Appar- 
ently about to lose all control and support in the east, Ahaziah of Judah 
and Jehoram of Israel became allies in a last desperate effort to gain 
prestige in the east by recapturing Ramoth-gilead (II Kings 8 28). But 
their effort was in vain, and the east was soon to be lost completely until 
more able kings were to arise late in the dynasty of Jehu. 

The old dynasties of Judah and Israel were now completely impotent 
since all support from the east had been lost. Still the bitter struggle 
for control of Ramoth-gilead and the prestige involved therewith con- 
tinued under Jehu, the commander of the combined armies of Jehoram 
and Ahaziah. At the instigation of Elisha (though the origin of the idea 
is traced to Elijah, I Kings 19 15 f.), a prophet anointed Jehu as king. 
Immediately the besieging army accepted the nomination of Jehu and 


1° Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College Annual, xv (1940), pp. 86f., 135 f., 205 f., 
has interpreted the conflict between Israel and Aram over control of Ramoth-gilead as 
one phase of a prolonged struggle for control of the important caravan highway to the 
Gulf of Aqabah. Undoubtedly this is one of the reasons that the east is of such crucial 
importance for the history of Israel. 

™ Auerbach, op. cit., 11, p. 37, interprets I Kings 22 39 to refer to Ahab’s rebuilding 
of cities in Transjordan. If this is correct, it is an additional evidence of the great 
concern of Ahab for the east. 

12 Nelson Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan, pp. 84 ff., shows the struggle by 
Judah for control of Edom as basically a contest for control of the mineral deposits and 
the commercial routes of this area. Clearly again we see factors that make control of the 
east necessary for Israel and Judah. 
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as one man declared him king; nevertheless the site of his revolt is sig- 
nificantly in the east (II Kings 9 1-13). In what measure the eastern 
Israelites actually participated in the rebellion we cannot judge; at 
least the idea of Jehu as king seems to have come originally from a 
spokesman of the east or from his chief disciple. But whatever support 
Jehu had in the east was not to be of any lasting significance. The brutal 
slaughter perpetrated by the new king against all the leadership of the 
land was so disastrous that Israel was too weakened even to defend 
itself; thus Syria was able with ease to snatch away the treasured east 
(II Kings 10 32 ¢.), and Israel remained quite powerless without eastern 
support until the reign of Jehu’s grandson. 

The resurrection of the power of Israel began during the reign of 
Jehoash son of Jehoahaz, when he successfully began to resist the power 
of Syria and was able to recapture some of the territory lost in the 
preceding reigns (II Kings 13 24 ¢.), The son of Jehoash, Jeroboam II, 
however, was the great figure of Israel in the eighth century, for he 
“restored the border of Israel from the entrance of Hamath as far as the 
sea of the Arabah”’ (II Kings 14 25 RSV). Thus the renaissance of Israel 
is exactly coincident with the ability of its kings to have authority in the 
east. Amos, the stern critic of Israel in those days, mentioned the 
attitude of the people who were ever conscious of the significance of the 


east: 


you who rejoice in Lo-debar, 
who say, “Have we not by our own strength 
taken Karnaim for ourselves?’’ (Amos 6 13 RSV). 


This seems certainly to reflect a deep consciousness of the importance 
of an eastern victory to the kingdom of Israel. 

The renaissance of Israel had a counterpart in a political revival in 
Judah. Almost our only clue of the extent of this is found in the brief 
note in II Chron 275, which recounts Jotham’s success against the 
Ammonites. Thus both Israel and Judah have once again demonstrated 
their power by the extension of their borders eastward. 

After the brief period of resurgence, rapid decline and internal decay 
occurred in Israel. One of the most significant events during the last 
days of Israel was the revolt of Pekah, who, with a garrison of Gileadites 
assassinated Pekahiah and seized the throne for himself (II Kings 
15 25)..* Once again revolt had come from the east, and the man with 


3 Perhaps it is better to understand that both Lo-debar and Karnaim have been 
recaptured and to translate the first half verse: ‘‘you who rejoice over (the capture of) 
Lo-debar.” 

“E.R. Thiele, The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings, pp. 113-15, discusses 
the vexing problem of the length of the reign of Pekah. He concludes that probably 
Pekah dated his own reign from the beginning of the dynasty that he overthrew. It 
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eastern support had been able to become king. But the success of Pekah 
was short-lived, for Tiglath-pileser soon attacked Israel and took away 
much of the territory of Pekah, including Gilead, his main source of 
support (II Kings 15 29). In I Chron 5 26 we hear of an exile of people 
from Transjordan, apparently during the reign of Pekah; this deportation 
probably occurred to deprive Pekah, an anti-Assyrian, of his main source 
of strength.‘s Shorn of his real strength, Pekah fell easy prey to the 
insurrection of Hoshea, a pro-Assyrian rebel (II Kings 15 30). 

The final point to be cited is at best only hypothetical, but it is de- 
serving of notice. It seems probable from II Chron 34 3b—7 that in 
_ 628 B.c. Josiah and his party assumed control of the Assyrian provinces 
of Israel, namely, Samaria, Gilead, and Galilee.® If this is true, it is 
only once again the pattern that is so well established, i. e., that a strong 
king has control and/or support in Transjordan. 

This paper must end, as it began, with the suggestion that throughout 
the period of the Israelite monarchy the balance of power is to be found 
in the east. The east is so important that control or lack of control there 
is always a fair barometer of the success or failure of a monarch. 


is possible, however, that Pekah actually set up a Gileadite monarchy rivaling the house 
of Menahem during the period of anarchy following the death of Jeroboam II and thus 
actually reigned the twenty years credited to him in II Kings 15 27. 

1s See W. W. Hallo, The Biblical Archaeologist, 23, p. 50. This significant article as 
a whole sets out the relationship between Assyria and Israel and will provide an excellent 
background for the events under discussion here. 

© See, e. g., F. M. Cross, Jr., and D. N. Freedman, ‘‘Josiah’s Revolt Against 
Assyria,’ JNES, 12 (1953), p. 57, and M. Noth, The History of Israel, p. 273. 
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“FELLOW WORKERS IN GOD'S SERVICE” 


VICTOR PAUL FURNISH 


PERKINS SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


PROBLEM of translation in I Cor 3 9: has special significance 

because of its attendant theological implications. The phrase in 
question is Paul’s oft-discussed assertion, yap éopev cuvepyoi, 
which the King James rendered, ‘‘For we are labourers together with 
God,” and ASV substantially repeated, ‘‘For we are God’s fellow- 
workers.’’ Among the receit Protestant translators, however, this render- 
ing has been abandoned, except in the New English Bible, and in J. B. 
Phillips’ paraphrase, “In this work, we work with God.”’ Departing 
from KJV, Weymouth, Moffatt, and Goodspeed all understand Paul 
to be referring to himself and his colleagues as fellow workers in God's 
service. This is the interpretation also presupposed in the RSV which 
now reads, ‘‘For we are fellow workers for God.”’ 

The commentators, however, are quite divided as regards the transla- 
tion and interpretation of this verse. On the one hand Moffatt, Héring, 
Findlay (following C. F. G. Heinrici), and Parry all take Paul to mean 
“fellow workers in God’s service.”” But on the other hand, Johannes 
Weiss, Lietzmann, Robertson and Plummer, J. B. Lightfoot, and Heinz- 
Dietrich Wendland all understand Paul to refer to the apostles as fellow 
workers with God. Wendland, to be sure, seems uneasy with this transla- 
tion, and feels constrained to comment that 


Paul's language here does not involve ‘“‘synergism’’ in the Jewish 
sense, or in the sense of the later ecclesiastical enthusiasm and 
teaching which affirmed the co-operation of men in the attainment 
of salvation. For the fellow workers with God are his servants; the 
commission to service, as also the power and the fruit of serving, 
comes from him." 


The question thus posed is this: when Paul writes, #e00 yap éopev 
ovvepyol, is he thinking of the relationship which exists between the 
apostles and God (‘fellow workers with God’’) or of the relationship 
which exists between apostles (‘fellow workers in God's service’’)?? 


* Die Briefe an die Korinther, p. 23. 

2 It would be interesting to study the history of the exegesis of I Cor 3 9:. Calvin 
was emphatic in rejecting any translation which might suggest Paul's reference to be 
to the relationship of apostles with one another. We have here, wrote Calvin, “an 
admirable commendation of the ministry — that while God could accomplish the work 
entirely himself, he calls us, puny mortals, to be as it were his coadjutors [adiutores], 
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This paper will attempt to show (1) that this question, when approached 
on the basis of lexical and grammatical considerations and in the light 
of other relevant Pauline texts, is virtually unanswerable. But it will 
also suggest (II) that the immediate context of the verse in question, 
i. e., the understanding of one of Paul’s major concerns in I Cor 1-4, 
can be the decisive clue in our translation. Finally (II!), it will be 
suggested that the true interpretation of I Cor 3 9 may help to answer a 
question posed by a later verse in this same letter (4 15). 


I 


Used substantively the word ouvvepyés can designate either a helper 
or a fellow worker, a colleague. It is in this sense that Josephus, for ex- 
ample, uses guvepyés in Book II of his Wars of the Jews (102) when 
referring to Pseudo-Alexander who brought an accomplice with him to 
Rome: auvepyos Tis Oudgudos TavTa Ta Kata THY Baat- 
Nelay (‘There was with him as a ovuvepydés a certain 
kinsman [or: compatriot] knowledgeable in all the affairs of the realm’’). 
Here the two words ovvepyés and duégudos emphasize the unity of 
purpose and endeavor shared by these conspirators. In this instance 
cuvepyos is best translated ‘‘accomplice.’’4 


and makes use of us as instruments [organa]’’ (Commentary on the Epistles of Paul to 
the Corinthians, tr. John Pringle, vol. 1, p. 131). Moreover, he went on, ‘‘as to the 
exposition given by some — that Paul, being God's workman, was a fellow-workman 
with his colleagues, that is, with the other teachers — it appears to me harsh and forced, 
and there is nothing whatever in the case that shuts us up to have recourse to that 
refinement. For it corresponds admirably with the Apostle’s design to understand him 
to mean, that, while it is peculiarly the work of God to build his temple, or cultivate 
his vineyard, he calls forth ministers to be fellow-labourers, by means of whom He 
alone works; but, at the same time, in such a way, that they in their turn labour in 
common with him”’ (ibid., pp. 131-32). 

Although I have been unable to find any place where Luther referred to this specific 
verse, in his commentary on Ps 127 2 he explained the affirmation, ‘‘] believe in one 
God,” by saying: ‘‘this means; God wills to remain God the creator and doer of all 
things; us, however, he wills to be co-workers [cooperatores] or rather, instruments 
{instrumenta], not originators’’ (WA 40.3, p. 237). John Wesley, on the other hand, 
took Paul to mean ‘‘God’s labourers, and fellow labourers with each other’’ (Explanatory 
Notes Upon the New Testament, ad loc.). Wesley's notes, of course, are based largely 
upon Bengel’s Gnomon Novi Testamenti, but in this particular instance Wesley seems 
to have gone further than Bengel, whose ov. 1 comment retained a certain ambiguity: 
“Sumus operarti Dei, et cooperarii invicem.”’ (For assistance in preparing this note I 
am indebted to two colleagues, Professors Frederick Carney and Schubert Ogden.) 

3 Liddell and Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, ad loc. 

4H. St. J. Thackeray’s translation (Loeb Classical Library), ‘‘assistant,’’ does not 
quite do justice to Josephus’ concern to label these two men as fellow conspirators, 
apparent in the historian’s remark that the ovvepyés was the one by whom the im- 
poster had been promptcd to his deception ob didaxOels EXeyer). 
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In the LXX ouvepyés occurs only twice, both times in II Macc 
(8 7; 14 5), but neither time used substantively. In each case it designates 
“favorable opportunities,’’5’ and therefore gives no help with regard to 
the NT passages where only the substantive occurs. 

Laying aside, for the moment, occurrences of ovvepyés in Rom 16 
and in Colossians as possibly deutero-Pauline, one finds at least seven, 
and probably eight, instances of the word in Paul’s letters. Besides the 
occurrence in I Cor 3 9, ovvepyés is found in II Cor 1 24; 8 23; Phil 2 25; 
4 3; Philm 1, 24, and probably in I Thess 3 2. With regard to grammatical 
construction these passages may be classified under four headings. 

First, and most frequently, Paul uses ovvepyés with the genitive of 
a personal pronoun, either wou or jua@v. Zuvepyéds pov appears in 
Phil 2 25 applied to Epaphroditus; in Phil. 43 ovvepyol wou refers to 
a number of the Philippian Christians; and in Philm 2 Paul so designates 
Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, and Luke. In Philm 1, Philemon himself is 
called ovvepyos Nua, i. e., a fellow worker of both Paul and Timothy. 

A second construction employs, with ouvepyés, a purposive geni- 
tive. This is in II Cor 1 24, and the phrase is ouvepyol... THs xapas 
bua. Paul, again speaking also on Timothy’s behalf, says: ‘‘Not that 
we lord it over your faith, but rather we are fellow workers for your joy.”’ 

In the third place Paul uses ovvepyés with eis and the accusative. 
In II Cor 8 23 he writes: ‘‘As for Titus, he is my partner and fellow 
worker for you’ (or, as in RSV, “in your service’). The Greek is 
Kowvwvos €uds Kal eis ouvepyds. 

In each of these passages the ouvepyds or ouvepyot are under- 
stood to be fellow laborers in the service of Christ, his gospel, and his 
church. In none of these passages does Paul happen to state explicitly 
the sphere of this co-operative effort as év Xpior@ or &y éxxdnoia, 
but this meaning is clear enough. He is emphasizing the unity of the 
brethren in Christ in the service of the gospel. Thus, in Phil 2 25 he 
not only calls Epaphroditus a ouvepyés, but also a “‘brother’’ (ad€A¢gés) 
and “fellow soldier’? (svarpatiwrns); in II Cor 8 23 he calls Titus a 
“partner” (Kotvwvds) as well as a ouvepyés; and he addresses Philemon 
as “our beloved friend and fellow worker’’ (@yamnros Kal ouvepyos 
hua@v, Philm 1). 

But now, in turning to a fourth construction with ovvepyés, one 
encounters something quite different. The passage in question is I Thess 
3 2, and there is first of all a textual problem. The RSV, following ASV, 
does not read ouvepyés in this passage, but rather, dtaxovos. Thus, 
it translates: ‘‘We sent Timothy, our brother and God's servant 
(6taxovos Tov Beod) in the gospel of Christ, to establish you in your 
faith and to exhort you....’’ This reading is attested by the codices 


5 Robertson and Plummer, First Corinthians (ICC), p. 58, note. 
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Sinaiticus and Alexandrinus among others (also P, 424?, vg, sy", bo), 
and was adopted by Westcott and Hort as well as by Tischendorf. On 
the other hand, Codex Claromontanus (also 33, d, e, Ambst., Pelag.), 
followed by both the Nestle and Kilpatrick texts, reads ouvepyov rod 
‘‘God’s fellow worker.’’ 

In this instance the /ectio difficilior seems to be that of the Codex 
Claromontanus, ovvepyov Tov 9eod. Thus, J. B. Lightfoot contended, 
“The transcribers have altered the text in order to get rid of so startling 
an expression as ‘fellow-worker with God.’”’? In Codex Vaticanus, he 
observed, the adjustment is made by omitting rod Oeod after ovvepyér, 
while in other texts (e. g., Codex Sinaiticus) ouvepyév is replaced by 
dtdxovov.® It seems likely, therefore, that the autograph copy of I Thess 
3 2 read ouvep’yov Tov Geov, and that at least some of the early copyists 
understood Paul to be referring to Timothy as ‘“‘God’s fellow worker.”’ 
The ambiguity of the Greek is no less real here than in | Cor 3 9, 
however, and thus no light is shed on our major question. 

Two occurrences of the verb ouvepyéw need also to be mentioned, 
yet do not materially alter the character of the problem as it has already 
taken shape. In I Cor 16 16 Paul urges the Corinthians to ‘“‘be subject 
to such men and to every fellow worker and laborer” (kal ravi ro 
ouvepyovvTe Kal komi@vri). Another participial construction is present 
in I] Cor 61 (auvepyovvres xal mapaxadoduev els Kevov 
xapiv Tov Beod buds). Most modern translators take this 
as a reference to the relationship between the apostles and God (Good- 
speed, Moffatt, Weymouth, RSV), while the New English Bible retains 
a certain measure of ambiguity in its rendering, ‘‘Sharing in God’s work.” 

Therefore, our conclusion from these cognate passages must be that, 
while Paul characteristically uses ovvepyés or ovvepyoi to describe 
the co-operative effort of Christian brethren in the service of the gospel, 
certain passages (e. g., | Thess 3 2; II Cor 6 1) are sufficiently ambiguous 
to prevent us from making any firm assertion that Paul cannot think in 
terms of the apostles as ‘‘fellow workers with God.’’ The passages in 
Romans (16 3, 9, 21) and Colossians (4 11) do not necessitate the slightest 
modification of this conclusion, for the constructions and contexts of 
these verses are in any case Pauline: ouvvepyés/auvepyol, followed by 
the genitive of a personal pronoun (Rom 16 3, 9, 21) or by e/s with an 
accusative (Col 4 11).° 


6 KJV follows the majority of Byzantine texts and translates: ‘‘and sent Timotheus, 
our brother, and minister of God, and our fellow-labourer in the gospel of Christ, to 
establish you... ." 

7 Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul From Unpublished Commentaries, p. 188. 

Tbid., p. 41. 

9 Cf. the descriptive phrases Xpicr@ (Rom 16 3) and & (Rom 
6 9) with é& 7@ ebayyeAlw rod Xpicrod (1 Thess 3 2). The only additional occurrence 
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Turning now, in the light of our findings, to I Cor 3 93, one might 
be inclined to agree with Johannes Weiss that it is ‘“‘more natural and 
simpler’ to understand Paul as saying, ‘‘We work together with God”’ 
(wir arbeiten mit Gott zusammen).’® Yet this passage offers a good 
example of the principle that the immediate context and not an author's 
usage elsewhere must be decisive for one’s translation. In the first four 
chapters of I Corinthians Paul responds to the divisiveness which is 
reported to have become a problem in the congregation (1 11-13). The 
. emerging factions were evidently aligning themselves with specific 
apostolic heroes: Paul, Apollos, Cephas. In addressing this situation 
. Paul strikes at the heart of the matter, the misunderstanding of apostle- 
ship. Paul specifically raises the question of apostleship in 3 5a: ‘‘What 
then is Apollos? What is Paul?’’ In the following verses (3 5:—41, at 
least) one finds the outline of Paul’s answer.” 

Immediately Paul uses the word dtaxovos to describe the apostolic 
function; Apollos and Paul are 6dvaxovor Kal 
éxaoTw ws Kiptos (“servants through whom you believed, as 
the Lord has assigned to each’’). Paul often speaks of himself as a 
servant or minister. He refers to himself as a ‘‘6udxovos of a new cove- 
nant” (II Cor 3 6), as a dtaxovos of God (II Cor 6 4), and as a dtaKovos 
of Christ (I] Cor 11 23).1%7 He is emphasizing the fact that. the apostle 
is one who serves, one enlisted in the service of something greater and 
more ultimate than his own ‘office’ or apostolic situation. 

The apostolic task, of course, is the service of God. In I Cor 3 6—8a 
Paul goes on to say, “I planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the 
growth; so that he who plans is nothing and he who waters is nothing, 
but rather the one who gives the growth — God. For he who plants 
and he who waters are one [or: equal — év eiouy]."’ Both J. B. Light- 
foot® and Hans Lietzmann™ understand vs. sb to be parenthetical (‘‘and 


of ouvepyds in the NT is in III John 8, qyets ody 
TovovTous, iva ovvepyoi 7H This dative construction is never 
used by Paul. 

© Der erste Korintherbrief, ad loc. 

"It is true that nowhere in the NT is Apollos specifically called an ‘‘apostle.”’ 
But the jua@s of 41 perhaps includes Paul, Cephas, and Apollos (3 22), probably the 
same personnel referred to in the )uas tTov’s amoordAouvs of 49. (Professor Paul 
Schubert warns me that ‘‘only probability can be reached”’ on this point, for ‘‘Paul is 
very fond of the genitivus matestatis!’’) 

Cf. Col 1 23, 25 where Paul appears as a dtaxovos of the gospel and of the church. 
More specialized uses of dtaxovos occur when Paul applies the term to the false apostles 
who are ministers of Satan (II Cor 11 15), or to Christ who is the ‘‘agent’’ (RSV) of 
sin (Gal 2 17), and when he speaks of éwioxomot and dcaxovor in Phil 1 1. 

3 Op. cit., p. 188. ™ An die Korinther I-II, ad loc. 
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each shall receive his wages according to his labor’). Both of these 
commentators correctly conclude that vs. 9a, O00 yap éouev avvepyol, 
refers back to sa, ‘‘He who plants and he who waters are equal.” This 
connection is extremely significant, for it demonstrates that Paul is 
‘concerned about defining the relationship of the apostles to one another. 
They are not in competition for status. They are all édvaxovor; they 
are all ‘“‘equal.’’ Moreover, their equality is the equality of ‘‘nothing- 
ness” (ore... €aTiv TL, vs. 7) before the God whom they serve; in 
God alone is the power that makes for growth. In this passage Paul is 
not trying to emphasize the dignity of apostolic status, for this would 
tend to encourage the Corinthians in their foolish veneration of the 
apostles as heroes. Instead, he is trying to emphasize that each apostle’ 
is but a dtdxovos of a common gospel, and each stands individually 
responsible before God. This interpretation of Paul’s view of apostleship 
is confirmed in 4 1-2 where the Corinthians are admonished to consider 
the apostles as bmnpérac Xpiotov and oixovduor wvoTnpiwy 
(“Christ’s underlings,” ‘“‘stewards of the mysteries of God”). 

This understanding of the context yields the clue for translating 
vs. 9a, yap éouev Here ovvepyot has reference to the 
relationship between apostles, not the relationship of the apostles to 
God. “In God's service,”’ Paul is saying, ‘‘we are fellow workers.” 
That is, vs. 93 simply completes the thought of sa in the light of what 
Paul had already affirmed in 7.% In vs. 7 Paul had written: ‘“‘“He who 
plants is nothing and he who waters is nothing, but rather the one who 
gives the growth — God.” In sa he makes more explicit this ‘equality 
of nothingness’ before God: ‘“‘He who plants and he who waters are 
equal.’’ In s» there comes the parenthetical remark that equal status 
does not guarantee equal reward, but that each apostle is individually 
responsible before God. And then in 9a, as if to reaffirm the absolute 
priority of God's working and God's power, Paul repeats his conviction: 
“It is for God that we are fellow workers’ (Oe00 yap éopev auvepyol). 
Albert Schweitzer is quite wrong in listing I Cor 3 9 as an example of a 
passage where Paul is boasting about his own ministry, calling himself 
“God's fellow worker.’'? The effect Paul intends is precisely the oppo- 
site, and this verse is more properly listed with the exclamation of 
I Cor 4 9: ‘‘It seems to me that God has exhibited us apostles as last 
oan....” 


's €xaoTos occurs frequently in this context, and with emphasis: 3 5, 8, 10, 13 (bis); 


45. 
6 Curiously, although both Lightfoot and Lietzmann have seen the connection 

between 8a and 9a, neither has grasped the way in which this connection is decisive for 

our translation of 9a. I.e., both commentators take Paul to be speaking of ‘‘fellow 

workers with God.” 

117 The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, p. 328. 
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Finaily, it is possible that this understanding of Paul’s insistence 
on the equality of status of Christian apostles — although their functions 
and fields of service may differ — throws light on a verse in chap. 4. 
In I Cor 415-16 Paul writes: ‘‘Aithough you have countless guides 
(matéaywyol) in Christ, you do not have many fathers; for I begot you 
in Christ Jesus through the gospel. Therefore I exhort you, become 
imitators of me.’’ The question here is, of whom is Paul thinking when 
he refers to ‘‘countless matéaywyol in Christ’’? Robertson and Plummer,"® 
Héring,’? and perhaps the majority of commentators,?° apparently be- 
lieve Paul to be referring to other apostles and distinguishing himself 
from them as “founder” of the church, therefore having special au- 
thority. This possibility cannot be excluded, although it would be 
strange to find Paul in this passage yielding to the competitive situation 
he has been at such pains to criticize throughout the first three chapters 
of his letter. 

Another suggestion, in the light of the point Paul has been making 
from the very beginning, is more persuasive. This is to take ravdaywyol 
as referring to local leaders or troublemakers in Corinth. Thus, says 
Moffatt, the term maidaywyoi here ‘‘stamps the interlopers,”** and 
Parry takes the reference to be to ‘‘persons of local eminence . . . guides 
and guardians of the society, self-appointed or otherwise,” some of 
whom had become leaders of the various Corinthian factions.7 One of 
~ Paul’s concerns in these opening chapters of the letter has been to show 
the foclishness of the quibbling at Corinth over apostolic personalities. 
The apostles are all alike servants; they are equal in their ‘‘nothingness”’ 
before God; they are auvepyoi in the service of his gospel. To be sure, 
they have various functions (36 #.), but Paul has not suggested that 
one function is worthy of more honor than any other (see 12 22 #.!). 
It is unlikely that now in 415 he should suddenly decide to make a 
distinction in the apostolate between the ratéaywyoi and the rarnp. 
When he refers to the tatédaywyoi he more possibly has in mind local 
leaders of the competitive factions. 


18 Op. cit., pp. 89-90. 

19 La Premitre Epttre de Saint Paul aux Corinthiens, p. 37. 

0 Cf, Lietzmann, op. cit., p. 21, and Wendland, ep. cit., p. 29 (‘anderen Lehrer’); 
H. L. Goudge, The First Epistle to the Corinthians', p. 34. 

1% The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, p. 51. 

2 The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians, p. 83. See also Parry’s 
comments on 4 6-8, pp. 77-78. Some similar view is evidently held by Findlay (Ex- 
positor’s Greek Testament, vol. 11, p. 804). 
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CRITICAL NOTE 


BARNABAS’ ISAIAH TEXT AND MELITO’S PASCHAL HOMILY 


In JBL, 79 (1960), pp. 336-50, I tried to point out some of the peculiarities which 
are found in the quotations from Isaiah as used by the Epistle of Barnabas. Since the 
publication of that study, it has come to my attention that the recently recovered 
Homily on the Passion (wepi macxa) by Melito of Serdis' contains three references 
to Isaiah which shed added light on the corresponding quotations in Barnabas. 


1. Isa. 3 10a, with no significant variation from extant LXX ss, is found in Barn 
6 7=Melito 72 (a shorter quotation than in Barn). It is interesting that Barn = Melito= 
LXX ss here read elrévres Sjowuev Tov dixatoy...in contrast to the following 
variant forms of these words attested by some other patristic quotations: 


(1) A€yovres Snowuev ... is found in the Dialogue of Papiscus and Philo (12; ed. 
McGiffert, p. 69),? while its Latin equivalent (‘‘dicentes alligemus...”) is given by 
Jerome as the LXX reading in his Commentary on Isaiah, ad loc. 


(2) elmévres Gpwuev... is attested by Justin Martyr (Dial. 136, 2 and 137, 3), 
and the &pwyer also is found in Hegesippus (apud Eusebius, H. E. 2, 23, 15) and Clement 
of Aléxandria (Strom. 5, 108, 2);3 the Latin equivalent to Gower, ‘‘auferamus,” occurs 
in Tertullian (Adv. Marcion 3, 22) and in Rufinus’ translation of Eusebius, ad Joc. 


(3) A further alternative form of this text in early Christianity rests on the use of 
Isa 3.10 by Wisd 2 12 — évedpevowpev Tov dixacoy — and is found in Hippolytus 
(Adv. Judaeos 9; ed. Lagarde, p. 67), while the Latin equivalent (‘‘circumveniamus . . .’’) 
is attested by the ancient Latin version of Barn 6 7, by Cyprian (Test. 2, 14), Lactantius 
(Div. Inst. 4, 16 = Epitome 40[45]), and Evagrius’ Dialogue of Simon and Theophilus 2, 4; 
ed. Bratke, p. 36). 


* There are two extensive-Mss of the Greek text: (1) Chester Beatty-University of 
Michigan Papyrus 12, ed. by C. Bonner in Texts *nd Documenis, 12 (1940), with photo- 
graphic facsimiles published by F. G. Kenyon (1941); and (2) Papyrus Bodmer 13, ed. 
by M. Testuz (1960). Smaller fragments-of the Homily exist also in Greek, Latin, 
Syriac, and Coptic; for the relevant literature, see the footnotes in Testuz. For the 
most part, obvious scribal errors and insignificant orthographic peculiarities in these 
Mss of the Homily have not been noted below. 

2 Compare the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila (f. 85v; ed. Conybeare, p. 71) — 
... Aeyovres kal Snowpev.... 

3 Apparently Clement here is quoting from his hellenistic-Jewish School tradition, 
which goes back (at least) to Aristobulus. On this problem, and on early quotations 
of Isa 310 in general, see N. J. Hommes, Het Testimoniaboek (1935), pp. 178 f. and 
187-95. 
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Of special interest is the fact that Justin Martyr explicitly identifies &pwyev as 
the reading of “the LXX”, but claim; that dyowyev was preferred by the Jews whom 
Trypho represents (Dial. 137, 3; Justin uses dnowpev in Dial 17, 2 and 133, 2). Never- 
theless, no existing Ms of the LXX reads Gpwyev! 


2. In section 101 of the Homily, Melito records a noncanonical hymnodic speech 
by the resurrected Christ which begins with an allusion to Isa 50 8 — ris 6 kpwwdmevos 
mpos (€)ué; avTictHTw wor. As I noted in the previous article, p. 346, patristic 
references to Isa 50 8-9 are extremely rare, and the quotations of this passage in Barn = 
Irenaeus! differ strikingly from all other known texts. Melito’s allusion, brief though 
it is, provides a hitherto unattested variant in reading mpdés (€)ué> instead of pou (as 
in all other witnesses except LXX Ms 46 and Iren., which lack pot). In lacking dua 
after dyticTnTw pot, however, Melito agrees with Barn=TIrenaeus and the Syro- 
Palestinian version (Irenaeus and Cyril!€™™ also lack you here). Unfortunately, there 
is no way of knowing whether Melito also was familiar with the interesting variations 


which occur in the remainder of the quotation in Barn = Irenaeus. 


3. Most significant, however, is the minute variation of word order in Isa 53 7b 
which is attested by Melito 64, Barn 5 2, and Acts of Philip 78: 


Barn/Melito/Act.Phil. LXX ss of Isa 53 7b 
ws mpoBarov apayny (same) 
Ws auvos adwvos? KQl WS GuVvos 
évaytiov Tov KelpavTos® avrov évavTi( ov) Tod Keipovros® (atrov) 


adwvos 


4 For the texts, see JBL, 79, p. 346. This and two other striking correspondences 
between quotations in Barn and Iren also are treated by L.-M. Froidevaux, ‘‘Sur trois 
textes cités par Saint Irénée,’’ Recherches de Science Religieuse, 44 (1956), pp. 408-21. 

s Bonner's restoration of the lacuna here in the Chester Beatty text, [vos mpos] 
€ué, has been proved correct by the Bodmer Ms (apés ye), and is, indeed, a normal 
LXX construction with xpivecOarc— cf. Judg 2122; Job 3113; Jer 235 and 3231; 
Sir 42 8. 

6 Instead of odaynv, the Chester Beatty Ms has eodaynv, which Bonner 
corrected to ei<s> ogaynv. Since the initial e& (LXX émi) could originate as well 
from the 7 dropping out of émi as from copying only one of two consecutive sigmas, 
there is no necessity to accept Bonner’s correction. The Bodmer text has émi 
opayn [sic] [sic]. 

7 The ancient Latin version of Barn has no equivalent for &Pwvos (‘sine voce” 
or ‘‘mutus”’ in the Latin fathers and versions), and the abridged Latin version of the 
Homily (see H. Chadwick, ‘‘A Latin Epitome of Melito’s Homily on the Pascha,” 
JTS, 11 [1960], pp. 76-82) places ‘‘sine voce” in its usual LXX position. 

§ Act.Phil., with many LXX witnesses, has xeipovros. The reading of Barn/ 
Melito also has extensive LXX and patristic support (see Ziegler’s edition of Isaiah in 
the ‘Goettingen LX X” on this and other LX X variants mentioned). 

* atop is lacking in several LXX Mss and in the quotations in Clement of Rome 
(16 7); Justin M. (Dial. 114; but compare A pol. 50); Tertullian (De Carn. Res. 20; but 
cf. Adv. Jud. 9 and 13); Cyprian (Test. 2, 15; but cf. Epistle [to Rogatian] 4, 4); Lac- 
tantius (Div. Inst. 4, 18%"); Origen (Homily 10, 1 in Jer.; but cf. Comm. on John 


CRITICAL NOTE 


(obrws? obk dvolye: 7d ordua abrod)™ (same) 


In Barn, this section forms the last part of a longer quotation which begins with — 
phrases from Isa 53 5 (as in LX X); in Melito and Act.Phil. (Lipsius and Bonnet n, 2, 
p. 30; cf. pp. 96f., where the material from Isa 53 is lacking), this begins a quotation 
which is completed by a phrase which comes from the middle of Isa 53 8 — ry (6é) 
yeveay abrovd ris dinynoerat. 

The unique position in which &@wvos is found in Barn/Melito/Act.Phil. adds 
strong support to the hypothesis that popular quotations (‘‘testimonies’’) circulated 
among early Christian a:ithors in various textual forms. It is not impossible that such 
“peculiar” variations ultimately may have been derived from Greek Mss of the OT which ° 


now are lost to us; nevertheless, it is reasonably clear from the respective contexts that 
none of the three writings in question took the quotation directly from a Ms of Isaiah 
(notice the short, ‘‘proof text’’ quotations associated with Isa 53 7 in Melito and Act. 
Phil.). On the other hand, there is no reason to suggest that there was any direct, 
literary relationship between Barn, Melito, and Act.Phil. One thing is clear — their 
agreement in such a detail cannot be coincidental, and serves to illustrate the com- 
plexity of the situation which is liable to be encountered in any examination of the use 


of the OT in early Christian literature. 


ROBERT A. KRAFT 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


6, 273 and 28, 166), Eusebius (Dem. 1, 10, 15; 9, 4, 4; 10 [Proem. 4]; 10, 8, 32); and 
Jerome (Comm. on Isa, ad loc.). 

0 ovTos in some LX X witnesses and also in the Bodmer Ms of Melito. 

™ The Greek Mss of Barn end the quotation with av’rév, but the ancient Latin 
version agrees with Melito and Act.Phil. in including the words “‘sic non operuit os 


suam.” 
1% The abridged Latin version of Melito also includes the initial phrase of Isa 


53 8. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Semantics of Biblical Language, by James Barr. New York; Oxford, 1961. Pp. 
x+313. $6. 


In the history of biblical scholarship certain books have made a_ notable 
contribution by initiating a new approach to old material, such as Gunkel’s 
Schépfung und Chaos. Other books have contributed equally by bringing to an end 
a phase of research, such as Schweitzer’s The Quest of the Historical Jesus. James 
Barr's book clearly falls in the latter category. He has offered an incisive attack 
against the methods of research commonly employed by those associated with the 
movement for ‘‘biblical theology.”” This is not to suggest that Barr has routed his 
opponents, but he has done much to dispel the easy atmosphere in which biblical 
theology became the stamping grounds for a thoroughly undisciplined use of language, 
often to support preconceived ideas of the Bible. 


Barr’s book is important in attempting for the first time to bring to 
bear the methods of linguistic semantics on the field of biblical scholarship in a 
thoroughly consistent manner. He feels that the prevailing methods of biblical exegesis 
evidence total ignorance of the basic laws of linguistic semantics and he sets out to 


illustrate this thesis in great detail. 

Barr discovers two main presuppositions underlying much of the recent 
biblical theology: a) A sharp contrast is drawn between Greek and Hebrew mentality. 
b) The Bible is understood as a unity on the basis of a common theological substructure 
which finds its reflection in a number of Hebrew roots. He then proceeds to analyze 
the methodological errors which he thinks are involved. His main attack is directed 
against the theory of a unique Hebrew mentality such as is found in the writings of 
Pedersen and Boman. 

According to Barr, the errors are as follows: 1) It is naively thought 
that the mentality of a people can be read directly from the structure of language 
(p. 33). Such an alleged correlation disregards the fundamental law of descriptive 
(synchronistic) linguistics in failing to recognize the arbitrary character of words. 
It also neglects the historical factor. The author illustrates his point with considerable 
irony. Does anyone suppose that the Turks, because they nowhere distinguish gender 
in their language, are deficient in the concept of sexual difference? 2) Scholars 
have attempted on the lexical side to work from ‘‘vocabulary stocks" (pp. 34 ff.). 
The distance between the various lexical terms is taken to correspond to the distance 
between the thought structure. This is a variation of the first error in seeking to find 
a mental pattern directly from linguistic structure. 3) There is frequent use 
made vf etymological argument in order to establish an alleged theological substructure. 
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This results in failure to interpret words in the light of their context and leads to un- 
controlled speculation (pp. 107 ff.). 4) There is widespread reluctance to examine 
the Hebrew language as a whole and, as a result, it is isolated from other relevant 
linguistic material. Barr feels that much of the error in method can be traced to 
the faulty teaching of elementary Hebrew which is divorced from _ historical 
grammar. 5) Recent biblical scholarship, such as Kittel’s Wérterbuch, suffers from 
a strong theological bias. Distinctions such as “‘inner’’ and ‘‘outer’’ lexicography 
are dictated by a theology of Heilgeschichte. 

The remaining portion of the book is used to illustrate these various 
errors. In a chapter on ‘Verbs, Action and Time”’ Barr concludes that scholars who 
have emphasized the Hebrew concept of time, such as Boman, have failed to make 
any real contrast between Hebrew and other languages. They have been dominated 
by a theory of tenses rather than actual study of the OT. 

In his chapter on ‘‘Etymologies and Related Arguments’ Barr criticizes a 
practice which he terms “‘illegitimate identity transfer.’’ He illustrates this on the 
Hebrew word dabar. Because the noun can signify both ‘“‘word” and ‘‘event’’ (matter), 
it is supposed by many that these two things are not distinguished in Hebrew mentality. 
He offers many examples to show that it is a common linguistic phenomenon for one 
word to carry several meanings, and that this does not imply a _ semantic 
identification. 

One of the most important chapters in the book is a detailed criticism 
of the principles underlying Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch. He discusses the history 
which led up to the project, and reviews the controversy between Cremer and 
Deissmann over the nature of biblical Greek. He carefully examines Kégel’s influence 
on Kittel. Barr’s attack focuses on two main issues: 1) He denies the basic assumption 
of Kittel that there is a ‘“‘language-moulding power of Christianity.’’ He defends 
the view that the early Christian church did not alter the meaning of words, 
but merely expressed different things with words. 2) He maintains that the sentence, 
not the word, is the proper level on which to determine semantic distinctiveness. 
Failure to recognize this has resulted in a constant confusion between ‘the word and 
the concept, and a tendency to read into a word a signification gained from a whole 
complex of literature. 

Barr closes his book with two chapters on the problem of language and 
theology, in which he attempts to formulate his own positive statement of method. 
He seems to have some difficulty maintaining a positive tone in his formulation and 
frequently returns to criticism. His main point is summarized in his sentence: ‘‘the 
distinctiveness of biblical thought and language has to be settled at sentence level, 
that is, by the things the writers say, and not by the words they say them with’”’ 
(p. 270). 

We began this review by suggesting that Barr’s book marks the end of 
a period in which slovenly linguistic method could hide behind the rubric of a so-called 
“Hebrew mentality.’ The author has rendered a valuable service in clarifying the 
issues and in testing the structure upon which a good deal of theology has been built. 
This is a book of great learning which can be re-read frequently with profit. 
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Many of Barr's criticisms will be accepted by almost everyone, e.g., the need 
of a thorough knowledge of comparative Semitics for OT research, the danger of treating 
a language in isolation from other relevant material, the precarious nature of etymo- 
logical argument, and the peril of theological bias in obscuring a text. However, 
there are other more complex issues which this reviewer feels have not been solved 
in the book. Barr frequently reiterates the need for applying the basic principles of 
linguistic semantics to biblical research. He has illustrated the effectiveness of this 
approach in pointing out such difficulties as identifying linguistic structure with mental 
pattern. However, concerning the crucial issue for biblical research — how descriptive 
semantics is related to historical semantics — there remain fundamental differences 
among linguistic scholars.t The last word has not been spoken. 

In my opinion, the chief weakness of the book lies in the failure to appreciate 
the dimension of tradition in exegesis. The discussion remains almost entirely on 
the level of descriptive semantics with little awareness of the problem of oral tradition. 
Barr feels that the sentence, not the word, is the level on which semantic distinctiveness 
can be settled. Yet have the alternatives been correctly formulated? Far more 
central is a method which seeks to recover the institutions which shaped Israel's 
patterns of oral tradition and by form critical analysis determines the relationship 
of a given pattern to its original setting. The proper task of a word study is to determine 
its original context within the life of ancient Israel or the early church and from this 
broader perspective to discover the scope as well as the change in meaning 
of the word. A legitimate “identity transfer’’ is possible on the basis of a proper 
historical perspective. 

Much of the criticism directed against Pedersen fails to recognize that 
he is not seeking to establish a direct correlation between mentality and syntax or 
to build a ‘‘vocabulary stock.’ Rather, Pedersen finds signs in the use of words which 
point to vestiges in the tradition of a mythopoeic view of the world. From the vantage 
point of this larger perspective he then seeks to reconstruct Israel's thought structure. 
The fact that ddébdr can mean both ‘‘word” and “‘event’’ does not necessarily 
imply a reflection of a mental pattern in which these are identified. However, 
when the mythopoeic background of da@bdr within the cult is discovered, it becomes 
apparent that the primitive mind conceived of these two entities as one. Barr's 
claim that research should focus only on what the writers say, not on the words they 
say them with, can not be sustained. 

Finally, regarding Barr’s criticism of Kittel’s Wéorterbuch, one can only 
welcome many of his criticisms. The articles vary in quality as one would expect. 
Barr is certainly correct in point‘ng out that the principle of organization around 
roots raises serious problems and accounts for some of its deficiency. However, doubts 
begin to arise at Barr's attempt to rejuvenate Deissmann’s position that Christianity 
had no real effect on the character of the language used in the New Testament. 


* Cf. the discussion and bibliography of S. Ullman, The Principles of Semantics 
(2 ed., Oxford, 1957), pp. 139 ff. F. de Saussure was the first to have formulated the 
problem clearly, Cours de Linguistique Générale (2 ed., Paris, 1922), pp. 114 ff.). 
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He dismisses as a ‘‘romanticism’’ Metzger’s contention that Christianity has had 
a creative and transforming influence on the language. In our opinion, the problem 
lies again in the failure to appreciate the new forms of community life found in the 
early church which in turn affected the language. As a result Barr has overstated 
his position. 

In spite of frequent disagreement, seldom has this reviewer learned more 
from a book. The excellent quality of its pulflication by Oxford only adds to its 
impressiveness. 

B. S. CuILps 


YALE DivINiITy SCHOOL 


A History of Antioch in Syria, by Glanville Downey. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1961. Pp. xx+752-+-xiii plates. $15. 


One of the most baffling characteristics of the Greco-Roman world is its diversity. 
Behind the deceptive uniformity of its statuary and its belles-lettres lies — even in Roman 
times — an immense variety of city states, each one with its peculiar economic interests, 
forms of government, local cults, practices and idioms, traditional feuds and friend- 
ships, and the like. Moreover, such local concerns were of far greater importance for the 
average man in the ancient world than they are now. Therefore it is in books which 


portray the histories of single cities that we should come closest to what were, for most 
of the inhabitants of the ancient world, the actualities of everyday life. 

In this instance we are disappointed. Professor Downey's book is not so much a 
history of Antioch as an assemblage of factual information on which a history of Antioch 
should be based. It is, however, a work of great learning and thoroughness. The author 
has been occupied with problems of Antiochene history for the past thirty years and 
knows his subject as intimately as anyone can know a history of almost a thousand years’ 
duration (from the founding of the city in 300 B.c. to its capture by the Arabs in A.D. 
636). After an introduction giving an account of modern studies of the site, and three 
preliminary chapters dealing with the site itself, the historical sources and the history 
prior to the city’s foundation, he proceeds, ruler by ruler, through the whole span of 
Greek and Roman rule, interrupting the chronological sequence only with a chapter on 
Christianity in Antioch from apostolic times to the ascension of Diocletian. The main 
body of the book is followed by 98 pages of historical and topographical excursus, then 
translations of the fifth and tenth orations of Libanius, 39 pages of bibliography, 4 of 
chronology, and 14 of index. 

The style is pedestrian and terribly repetitious. The content has suffered from the 
influence of the principal source — the chronicler, Malalas — and the principal con- 
cern — topography. Therefore historical events are often presented in the fashion of a 
chronicle, with little or no account of their connections, while a great deal of the book is 
devoted to a discussion of the buildings mentioned by various authors, when they were 
built, where they stood (usually uncertain), and whether or not they were identical with 
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the buildings mentioned by other authors in similar terms. Little by little one gets the 
impression that Downey thought of the city primarily as a collection of buildings, but 
had to mention the people because of their relation to the structures. This impression 
is not entirely his fault; sometimes the records are so scanty that no picture of the people 
could be got out of them. But the same sort of presentation persists even through the 
periods which are unusually well documented. In sketching municipal life in the time of 
Libanius, for instance, (p. 377), he says that the orator was deeply interested in reform 
of the social order, but does not say what reforms he advocated; he tells us that the senate 
of the city ‘continued to meet in the bouleuterion built by Antiochus Epiphanes”’ and 
there deliberated on questions of local government and ‘‘on occasion . . . offered advice 
to the imperial governors on matters of legislation,’ but he does not think worth while 
to say what they did about local government, what matters elicited their advice, or 
what they advised. The book affords innumerable examples of such reticence, and this 
general neglect of persistent concerns, of parties and their ramifications and motivations, 
not only produces the impression of a mosaic gone to pieces, but also results in neglect 
of those elements of the picture which are not in the preserved pieces, but were in the 
original. Nestorianism, for instance, had a much stronger hold on eastern Syria than 
this account suggests. Persian influence, particularly through the Aramaic-speaking lower 
classes deserves more discussion. The economic conflicts of interest between the city 
and the countryside are almost wholly neglected and we are told that the ruin of Antioch 
“could only increase the ‘local feelings throughout Syria of resentment against the 
central government” (p. 534). I suspect that the cities were the centers from which 
Greek cultural, governmental, religious and economic control were imposed on the 
predominantly Semitic countryside, and that the destruction of the cities, by the great 
plagues and earthquakes of the sixth century, was probably welcomed by the peasantry, 
who robbed and murdered the city people when they fled the cities (cf. Rev 18). 

In spite of these deficiencies, the book is a monument of industry and intelligence, 
an immense accumulation of facts, and of interpretations which are eminently sensible 
and cautious. It will certainly remain the standard work on the history of Antioch until 
there are new and major excavations of the site, and probably long thereafter. Therefore 
I think worth while to list a number of details which need correction: 


P. 92, line 20: For “Antiochus II” read “Antiochus III.” 


P. 107: That under Seleucus I most “Jews” (i. e., Judeans) would have felt there was a clear-cut choice 
between worshiping the city’s gods and retaining “their faith” is dubious; that those who, given such a 
choice, would have chosen “to retain their faith” “must have been the majority” is unlikely. 


P. 109: The complexity of Judaism in the Maccabean period is ignored, and the most impertant book 
on the subject (E. Bickermann, Der Gott der Makkabéer, Berlin, 1937) is not mentioned. 


P. 127: “The elder Cleopatra” in line 5 should be Cleopatra II, in lines 21 and 25, Cieo. Thea. 
P. 170, n. 37 (end): Tiberias does not belong in a note on the building activities of Herod the Great. 


P. 228: Marcus Aurelius did not wholly pardon Antioch, the prohibition of games remained in force 
till the time of Commodus. 


P. 236: “The assassination of Nero,” read, “suicide.” 
P. 255, line 11: “The city may have fallen,” read “the latter city.” 


P. 273, n. 7: The attribution of the Nicolaitan heresy to the Nicolaus of Acts is more likely true than 
false — the orthodox whom it embarrasses explain rather than deny it. 
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P. 277: Gal 212 f. does not imply that when Peter came to Antioch he found separate dining clubs of 
Jewish and gentile Christians; just the contrary. 

P. 280: Is it likely that if James had been a party to the Jerusalem agreement, along with Peter, Peter's 
behavior in Antioch would have been changed by the arrival of representatives of James? 

P. 282: I see no good reason to believe “that Peter was in Rome on three occasions, in a.D, 42-45, 55-56 
and 63-65.” (On this see the forthcoming study by D. O’Connor. Incidentally, most of Downey’s 
bibliography for the chapter on early Christianity in Antioch dates from the mid 1930's; even such 
important studies as J. Audet, La Didaché, Paris, 1958, are ignored.) 

Pp. 288 ff.: That gnosticism grew up “alongside the Christian faith,” that “Paul himself had trans- 
formed the primitive belief about Jesus, with its Judaistic terms, into a religion of salvation by faith,” 
that gnosticism was a “system” (!), that Ignatius’ polemic against docetism necessarily refers to Sator- 
nilus, that Marcion was “the founder of a new Gnostic sect’’ — these are all things one must ex; <ct in 
a book which covers, for the most part with amazing accuracy, 2 thousand years of history. 


P. 291, line 20: For “Satornilus” read “Irenaeus.” 


P, 292: The notion that Judaizing Christianity after 70 ‘‘ceased before long to be a factor of importance” 
in Antioch is amazing (cf. Downey’s own observations, pp. 300 ff.); also amazing is the absence of any 
reference in this connection to the Clementina, the Syriac Didascalia, and such modern works as M. 
Simon’s Verus Israel. 

P. 297: Ignatius frequently quoted the teachings of both Paul and the Fourth Evangelist.” Gebhardt= 
Harnack= Zahn find two possible echoes of John in Ignatius: of these only that in Philadel 7 1 might 
possibly be a quotation; it is probably a gnostic commonplace. 

P. 312 (on Paul of Samosata): “His doctrine, which stressed the unity of God and the manhood of 
Christ ... paved the way for Arianism and established a tradition in the teachings of the theological 
school at Antioch.” 

P. 338: “Lucian of Antioch has been held to be ultimately responsible for the Arian heresy, since he was 
the teacher of most of the prominent Arians and semi-Arians of the early fourth century.” 

P. 339, n. 92 (end): “Lucian’s theology, as has often been pointed out, had nothing to do with that of 
Paul of Samosata.” 

P. 340: “We do not really know what he (Lucian) taught — but it does seem plain that Arianism, as 
exemplified in Lucian’s disciples, was of Antiochene origin.” It’s nice to have that cleared up. 

P. 332: The Barlaam legend is parallel to that of Mucius Scaevola. 

P. 346: “Homonoia (concordia) is the name originally given to the church by Constantine... . At the 
time when the church was built (327) this concept would have been of particular importance because of 
the concordia that had recently been brought to the empire by the triumph of the Christian Church.” 
P. 352: “A council was called at Antioch” (in 326/7) which “deposed Eustathius (of Antioch) and 
Asclepas of Gaza... and sent them into exile, along with a number of their adherents. This action, and 
the conflicting opinions over the election of Eustathius’ successor, provoked disorders among the 
Christians which soon involved the whole city, and Constantine had to dispatch troops... to restore 
order.... Such were the events that began the Antiochene schism, which was to last until a.p. 414.” 
How fortunate that the triumph of Christianity had such good results! 

P. 416: “The full restoration of the orthodox faith” after the suppression of the Arians, read “imposi- 
tion.” 

P. 495: What was the réle of Nestorianism in preventing the rebellion of Illus from gaining momentum? 
Note the resistance in Edessa. 

On p. 519 there was a raid by Arabs in Persian employ in 523, on p. 530 peace with Persia was made in 
505 and hostilities did not break out again until 528; in March of 529 there was a raid by the same 
Arabs — or was it the same raid coming back? The Yakto mosaic is so much discussed it should have 


been reproduced. 


I hope it was made clear above that these are minor faults in a book which, as a 
whole, is learned and accurate. Had the book not been.so important a collection of 
information these details would not have been worth attention. 


Mor TON SMITH 


CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The Gospel according to St. Mark, by Sherman E. Johnson. New York: Harper, 1961. 
Pp. viii+279. $5. 


There is continuing need for fresh commentaries in order to keep abreast of new 
knowledge and to relate the Scriptures to the current needs of the church. The Harper 
Series is currently serving these purposes, and Sherman Johnson’s volume on Mark is 
a solid contribution to them. 

There are many excellencies of this volume. Historical and theological study are 
combined, so that the earlier interest in what “Jesus actually taught” and “what hap- 
pened in the course of his ministry”’ is revived within the context of the later concen- 
tration of attention ‘‘on the message of the evangelists” (p. vi). Johnson begins with 
the latter, seeking first to understand what Mark’s words meant to him, then working 
behind this into the earlier tradition to see what the Sitz im Leben Jesu may have been. 
A new translation is made, which is lively and illuminating. Textual problems are 
discussed where they are significant for interpretation, but there is no overloading with 
technicalities. The comments in places are rich with historic and background informa- 
tion which greatly enriches the elucidation of the text. There is a particularly apt use 
of recent bibliographical notations throughout the text of the commentary, calling 
attention both to significant books and periodical articles in English, German, and 
French, thus enabling the reader to pursue further study of the problems discussed. 
Interpretative light is drawn from pagan, Jewish, and early Christian writings, par- 
ticularly with regard to word meanings. This is perhaps the first commentary on Mark 
to make full use of the recently discovered Essene and Gnostic literature. The writer, 
however, judiciously expresses the opinion that ‘‘there is nothing to indicate that the 
evangelists were acquainted with this . . . literature” (p. 4). They merely shared certain 


presuppositions and practices with the Essenes and were deeply influenced by the 
Judaism out of which they came. The commentary is for the most part free of un- 
supported dogmatisms, and competing views of various problems are clearly and fairly 
stated. Allin all, this is an indispensable work on the earliest gospel. 

Adverse criticisms of a good commentary largely reflect the individuality of the 


reviewer, but may nonetheless be made. There were times where alternate views on 
difficult problems were stated with no reflection of the writer’s own judgment (e. g., 
pp. 52, 58, 159). One could have wished for an attempted solution with the reasons 
therefor. At times the proportion of space seemed a little out of balance (e. g., on p. 141 
half a page is given to the problem of locating Dalmanutha, whereas a favorite current 
interpretation of the Feeding of the Four Thousand as ‘‘a miracle to benefit the Gen- 
tiles” is summarily dismissed without argument. This reviewer, who inclines to John- 
son's view at this point, would have preferred the evidence for it to so much attention to 
the location of Dalmanutha). The grounds whereby symbolic meanings are accepted or 
rejected are not always clear (e. g., Levi is considered symbolic of the thirteenth tribe — 
“Levi plus the twelve” [p. 61] — whereas a symbolic interpretation of the seven loaves 
and seven baskets in the Feeding of the Four Thousand is denied). In common with 
much recent form criticism, the distinction between original event and churchly inter- 
pretation frequently is stated with a certainty which hardly reflects the subjectivity of 
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New light on the early Church 


By ROBERT M. GRANT 


Professor of New Testament, 
University of Chicago 


The Earliest 
Lives of Jesus 
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the evidence upon which such distinctions inevitably must be made (e. g., can we really 
be so sure that any teaching given “‘in private . . . is not part of the well-known tradition” 
{p. 134]?). But this raises the question of the validity of many of the results of this whole 
method which only time and further study can finally answer. 
Dean Johnson has put the world of biblical studies deeply in his debt by this 
stimulating and scholarly work. 
Dona_p G. MILLER 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Scrolls and Christian Origins: Studies in the Jewish Background of the New Testament, 
by Matthew Black. New York: Scribner, 1961. Pp. vii+206. $3.95. 


One of the Professor Black’s controlling ideas is that there is some connection be- 
tween the Samaritans and the Essenes. This connection he traces back to their common 
origin in the ancient religion of the Northern Kingdom, “‘or, at any rate, in what was 
left of Israelite religion after the exile and before the (supposedly) sweeping reforms of 
Ezra and Nehemiah"’.(pp. 61-62). Black then goes on to suggest, as a wor::ing hypothe- 
sis, that the first-century sectarianism, of which Qumran Essenism was only a part, 
“is descended from a pre-Ezra type of Hebrew religion, pressed back into the peripheral 
areas by the Judaism, predominantly Pharisaic, of the Second Temple.” 

In his treatment of sectarian Judaism and the primitive church Black argues for a 
connection between Qumran and the church through the “Hebrews” of Acts 6, though 
he does not deny some connection between Qumran and the ‘“‘Hellenists’’ as well (p. 78). 
An important point of contact between Qumran Essenism and the primitive church is 
their priestly character (p. 80). Following Epiphanius and arguing from certain NT 
passages, Black speculates as to the existence of a sectarian survival of the ancient order 
of the Nazarites in Galilee, which could then have been ‘‘the actual historical link 
between the Primitive Church and Qumran Judaism"’ (p. 83). I Cor 7 25-27 is best 
understood as referring primarily to a class of male celibates (p. 85). This and other NT 


passages suggest that the primitive church, like the Qumran Essenes, shared a heritage 
of “‘voluntary celibacy,” an ideal to be found in sectarian, rather than Pharisaic, Judaism 
(p. 88). 

The author notes that an increasing number of scholars are acknowledging a close 


resemblance between the religious rites and organization of the Qumran community 
and those of the early church. Cullmann is credited with proving ‘‘beyond question” 
that a close historical connection existed between the Essenes and later forms of heretical 
Palestinian Christianity. But it is the work of Daniélou with which Black seems mainly 
concerned at this point. Daniélou claims a connection between the Essenes and the 
“main stream of tradition’’ in the early church. In the case of the initiatory rites of 
these two communities, Daniélou thinks that the main difference is that ‘‘a baptismal 
lustration in Essenism could be repeated, whereas in the church it isa single, unre- 
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peatable act.” To this Black takes exception, pointing out that Daniélou has not given 
the full evidence — which when examined indicates that in the early church other 
ritual baths were required besides the initiatory rite of baptism. This is only one 
example of the way in which Black has been led by his investigations to the view that 
“it seems idle to deny that some connection exists between the two movements” (p. 97). 
The sacred meal of Qumran is identified as a sectarian substitute for the temple meal of 
the shewbread, with its messianic and eschatological background possibly to be traced 
to the messianic banquet of Ezek 44. 

In a chapter on ‘‘Legalism, Prophetism, and Apocalyptic” Black brings out clearly 
that though the Qumran community was Torah-centered, it identified itself with the 
Isaianic Remnant and attributed ‘‘to its sufferings a redemptive function” (p. 129). 
Further, the Servant who justifies is also the Son of man (Daniel) to whom has been given 
authority to execute judgment. The atonement of the Servant is for Israel, however, 
and the gentiles seem not to be included in his redemptive purpose. This is a difference 
between the Servant-Son of man concept in the scrolls and the parallel Christology in 
the gospels. 

In a succeeding chapter Black comes to what seems for him to be the heart of the 
problem of Qumran messianic belief, namely, the place of the teacher of righteousness in 
the religious beliefs of Qumran. The central question has to do with whether the Servant 
figure of the hymns is the teacher of righteousness himself and the founder of the Qumran 
community. If so, then ‘‘we may be obliged to regard the teacher as a cult-figure in the 
life of the sect to whose vicarious suffering some kind of redemptive significance was 
attached”’ (p. 161). 

By way of evaluation one may say that the author does not pretend to give us a 
definitive treatment of the problem of Christian origins in the light of the Qumran scrolls. 
We are a long way from that. But books like this represent essential steps in the 
scholarly task of producing the more definitive works. If one takes seriously the sub- 
title, ‘‘Studies in the Jewish Background of the New Testament,”’ it will help him to see 
Black’s work in its proper perspective. The purpose of such studies is as much to suggest 
new questions as to settle old ones. And here is the main value of this book. At in- 
numerable points it opens up fresh and exciting possibilities for new research. In brief, 
this is an important book which should serve to stimulate further research on problems 
of real significance. 

WILLIAM R. FARMER 


PERKINS SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Herkunft und Geschichte der dltesten Sinattraditionen, by Walter Beyerlin. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1961. Pp. viiit+203. DM 27.80. 


In many ways the storm center of current studies of the Pentateuch is to be dis- 
cerned in the complex of literary materials preserved in Exod 19-24, 33-34, and rightly 
so, for our understanding of the beginnings of Israel’s religion and its subsequent 
development will depend in no small degree upon our estimate of their character, their 
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historical trustworthiness, and the function they serve in the continuing life of the 
Israelite community. The merit of recent investigations into the Sinaitic traditions is 
not that they renounce the task of historical criticism, but rather that they go beyond it 
in their employment of other critical methods, notably traditio-historical and form 
criticism. The advances in this area are due chiefly to the pioneering work of Gunkel and 
Gressmann, but more particularly to Albrecht Alt, Martin Noth, Sigmund Mowinckel, 
Gerhard von Rad, and Joachim Kraus, to mention only the best-known among the many 
who are today laboring in this field. It should not be surprising that, despite the wide 
area of agreement, there is still much uncertainty and diversity of opinion concérning 
the origin of the Sinaitic traditions, their historical reliability, and their preliterary 
history. Beyerlin in the present monograph subjects this material to a careful and 
detailed critical analysis. He builds upon the work of his predecessors and has been 
influenced particularly by the contributions of his teacher, Artur Weiser, to whom the 
work is appropriately dedicated. 

The first section of the dissertation is devoted to a source analysis of Exod 19 1- 
Numb 10 10. The Priestly source is isolated, and the Covenant Code (Exod 19 22—23 33) 
is rightly viewed as a later intrusion into the context. Similarly, Exod 19 20-24 is also 
correctly seen as not belonging to the original strata. The Yahwist and Elohist sources 
are then differentiated, and the individual pericopes and fragments are subjected to 
careful traditio-critical and form-critical analysis. Despite their diversity in form and 
content, all the Sinaitic traditions have one Sitz im Leben, the history of the sacral 
covenant of tribes of Israel (p. 188). There were, of course, various cultic centers, above 
all Shechem, but also Gilgal, Shiloh, Bethel, and Dan, and finally Jerusalem. An 
excellent summary of results of the investigation into the Yahwist and Elohist Sinaitic 
traditions deals with what the author regards as reliable history for the period of the 
desert sojourn, the epoch between the conquest and the establishment of the monarchy, 
and the period of the monarchy. 

In view of the present state of research in this area, the following results are of the 
first importance: (1) there is no sufficient justification for separating the exodus- 
conquest traditions from those of the covenant (contra von Rad and Noth); (2) the 
substantial substratum of Mosaic traditions is historically reliable; (3) the northern 
traditions of the Elohist occupy a status of considerable importance; (4) the decalogue 
in its original form is Mosaic end was already written down in the time of Moses; 
(5S) the Hittite treaties provide us with the framework of the covenant reports in Exodus; 
(6) the history of the origins of the covenant traditions has its basis in history first of 
all (its origin is not in the cult); (7) the theophany plays a central réle from the earliest 
beginnings and is perpetuated in the cult, as is demonstrated above all in the way the 
Psalter employs if '(e. g., Pss 50, 81); (8) the réle of the covenant mediator is crucial 
for our understanding of its proclamation. Finaliy, one of the most praiseworthy 
features of this stimulating work is the way in which it shows precisely how the covenant 
traditions were rehearsed and relived in the actual practices of the sanctuary. 


James MUILENBURG 
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A Grammar of Biblical Aramaic, by Franz Rosenthal. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1961 
(=Porta Linguarum Orientalium, herausgegeben von Bertold Spuler und Hans Wehr, 
Neue Serie v). Pp. x+99. DM 15. 


This is not the first grammar in the new series of the Porta to be published in Eng- 
lish, as the reviewer discovered by scanning the outer back cover of the present item. 
But while few readers of this Journal will have occasion to study or, much less, to teach 
Mongolian, many of us have long felt the need for an aid to the study of biblical Aramaic 
by our students. Merely not to have to write out vocalized paradigms and have them 
mimeographed with the usual mistakes and technical imperfections will be a boon. In 
addition, this little volume gives all the necessary explanations, and in English. The 
author's name is a guarantee that all the latest relevant publications have been utilized. 
Indeed, the volume includes a very good Short Bibliography. Among other up-to-date 
features, mention may be made of: a table of the letters of the alphabet, their conven- 
tional transliterations, their names, and their phonetic values, in which the Aramaic 
letters are given not only in the forms in which they are printed in Hebrew Bibles but 
also in those in which they are written in fifth-century papyri from Egypt and in the 
Qumran scrolis; the citing, in their proper places, of variants from the Qumran Daniel 
fragments; and a chapter, titled ‘‘The Vocabulary,” which consists mainly of the most 
up-to-date survey of the borrowings from Hebrew, Accadian, Persian, and Greek to be 
found in biblical Aramaic. The author consulted A. Goetze on the Accadian loan words 
and W. B. Henning on the Persian. 

Because few beginners take the trouble to read the section of a grammar which is 
devoted to syntax, there is no special section on syntax in this one, but the most im- 
portant data on the use of parts of speech and their forms are supplied along with the 
forms. 

I append a few observations which may prove helpful when the time comes for a 
second edition to be prepared. 

On pp. 14-15, Arabic descendants are added as variants to (posited original) 
Semitic { and entirely substituted for (posited original) Semitic ¢ and there are a couple 
of inaccuracies in the Ugaritic column. In Dan 3 26, 1p» (p. 47) means not ‘‘go out” 
but ‘‘come out,” and tnx) (p. 37, bottom) means not ‘‘and go”’ but ‘‘and come.” In 
connected translation, the two verbs are probably best rendered by the single phrase 
“come out here.’’ Such hendiadys is frequent in Aramaic; cf. (Dan 7 10) pp» 72 “flowed 
out, issued.” 

Examples of generic determination occur in Dan 2 40 (‘‘iron, 
(iron... pottery”), but the use of the determined state in the examples cited on p. 24 


” 


three times), 43 


(para. 46) is to be explained otherwise. In Dan 5 1, wine sounds better in an English 
translation than the wine, but since wine is implicit in the word ‘‘banquet”’ (at the 


beginning of the verse), ‘‘the wine’’ would not be actually wrong. As for Ezra 5 14, there 


is a rule that in a phrase like ‘‘of gold” the noun must be determined if the phrase is 
attached attributively to a determined noun. This rule explains the use of the deter- 
mined state of the words for ‘‘iron’’ and ‘‘pottery” in Dan 2 34, in contrast to the same 
nouns in vs. 33b and to all the other names of substances in vss. 32-33. 
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P. 30. Do not the forms nym’, oynp look like hittaphal rather than hithpeil? The 
hiphil of the root in question does occur in Roman Age Hebrew (and is insecurely at- 
tested in biblical Hebrew). 

P. 40, para. 89. I would deal with the expressions in the last subparagraph at the 
end of para. 34 (p. 21), in connection with yobs xin. The formulation could be something 
like this: Since the combining variants of x17 and x°n are the pronominal suffixes (para. 
31), ‘at that hour” is not but xnyw ma (Dan 3 6, 15), ‘from that kingdom” not 
wn but mp (Dan 7 24), etc. 

P. 45, para. 111. As the author’s renderings of some of the examples show, the forms 
in question serve not only as infinitives but also as action nouns. The preformative of 
the infinitive and action noun of the peal conjugation is not just m- but mi/e-. If 
sytnex (Ezra 4 15, 19) is an Aramaic action noun (and the Persian etymology considered 
on p. 59 involves not only a conjectured Persian word but also more than one phonetic 
difficulty), it is doubtless miswritten for y>nwX. (The opposite inversion of the very 
similar characters } and 4 occurs in the ketib inv, Dan 4 9.) 

I noted the following typographical errors. On p. 11, 1. 12 from below, ¢/i ought to 
be followed by an apostrophe (representing a glottal stop). On p. 48, |. 6 from below, 
the word ending in 8 ought to end in y. In the transliteration on p. 51, |. 18, there is an 
uninverted suspended e where there ought to be an inverted one. 


H. L. GINsBERG 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


The Text of the New Testament: A Short Introduction, by Vincent Taylor. New York: 
St Martin’s Press, 1961. Pp. xii+113. $3.50. 


This booklet, as the note on the jacket indicates, is an introduction to the 
textual criticism of the NT. One can deplore with Taylor, Kenyon, and Burkitt the 
lack of genuine interest by many biblical students in textual criticism, but this reviewer 
doubts that a résumé such as Taylor has compiled will gain many converts to the cause. 
An effective way to promote interest in textual criticism is through the use of microfilms 
of manuscripts, which are readily procurable and relatively cheap. Inexpensive pro- 
jectors and microfilm readers are within the reach of almost any departmental budget. 

If the student uses a text such as the second edition of A. H. McNeile’s 
An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament edited by C. S. C. Williams, 
he will find Taylor’s summary exceedingly useful as an examination syllabus. 
In general the factual material is accurate and relevant, but one may quarrel with 
some of it. For example, (p. 1), no mention is made of the importance of textual 
criticism in the historical development of the medieval church. The résumé of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and Gnostic discoveries seeuis out of date in the light of present- 
day knowledge. In chap. 4 Codex II should have been included or substituted for 
one of the less important uncials. In chap. 5, if Fam 1 has a Caesarean text, so certainly 
does Fam 13. Ms 174 is not included in Fam 13, and it with 230 and 1689 has the pericope 
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adulterae in John and not in Luke. In the same chapter it is implied that lectionaries 
do not predate the miniscule period. Uncial lectionaries exist dating back to 
about the seventh century. Von Soden’s work deserves more attention than the brief 
mention on p. 5. More serious is the failure to recognize the recent criticism, by Colwell 
and others, of the genealogical method of tracing Greek manuscripts. Dogmatic 
judgments of some of the versions, especially the Ethiopic and Arabic, are altogether 
premature in the light of our present limited knowledge of them. Taylor seems to be 
only dimly aware of the work of the International NT Project (see notes on 
pp. 47 and 75). Some of the chapters suffer from what appears to be a hasty revision 
of class lecture notes. Taylor's digest of the contribution of B. H. Streeter to textual 
criticism (chap. 10) is lucidly and commendably done. The most valuable 
chapter is 12 dealing with 34 select readings, with excellent although not complete 
explanatory observations. Except for the fact that almost a third of the readings 
are from Mark, accounted for by Taylor’s intensive study of this gospel, they constitute 
a well-chosen sample of readings suitable for study in class or seminar. If a suggestion 
to the press is in order, this reviewer recommends that the book be reprinted in paper- 
back and sold at nominal cost. 
Jacos GEERLINGS 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Contributions to the Statistical Study of the Codex Stinaiticus, by Christian Tindall. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1961. Pp. vi+45. 21s. 


This brief monograph was published ten years after the author’s death by his 
son-in-law and contains a summary of his researches into the Codex Sinaiticus. The 
hypothesis, briefly stated, is that interpolations in the text most often occur when the 
number of letters per column in successive columns is abnormally high, i. e., in excess 
of 641 letters per column. Twenty passages from Matthew, Mark, and Luke are cited 
in support of this theory and it is conjectured that these passages were not in the scribe’s 
exemplar but ‘‘were presented to the scribe on papyrus slips for incorporation in the 
book”’ (p. 25). This may be true but no real evidence is adduced in support of this 
statement. Appendix I gives a list of the number of letters per column throughout the 
Sinaiticus (NT only) and is useful to those who wish to pursue this type of study. 
Appendix 11 contains charts showing how the number of letters per complete column 
varies, but unfortunately only the first three charts are correlated with the twenty 
passages cited on pp. 20-25. Seven facsimiles of representative pages of the codex are 
appended, but none of them illustrates the author's thesis. Unlike the Codex Vaticanus, 
the Codex Sinaiticus has many unfilled lines varying per column by as many as 28 letters, 
and it has in addition an uneven right margin on each column which contributes to a 
varied letter count. If we add to this the fact that Greek letters vary in the amount of 
space they occupy (ofa, for example, as compared with mu or omega) the mere counting 
of letters is less significant than the author thinks it is. The first section of the mono- 
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graph dealing with Greek paleography is 
vastly inferior in quality to Hatch’s intro- 
ductory chapters to. his The Principal 
Uncital Manuscripts of the New Testament, 
and the statement on p. 6 that ‘‘by this 
time (315 A.D.) papyrus had disappeared” 
is a gross error as any competent paleog- 
rapher knows. The ingenious suggestion 
(p. 14) that John 21 1-4 ‘‘might appropri- 
ately have formed the conclusion of Mark’s 
Gospel” disregards the stylistic differences 
and seems to this reviewer considerably 
less likely than Goodspeed’s conjecture 
that the end of Mark can be reconstructed 
from the last chapter of Matthew. Appen- 
dix 111 is contributed by A. Q. Morton, who 
is also skeptical of Mr. Tindall’s conclu- 


‘ 


sions and notes that ‘‘the evidence from 
the Sinaiticus alone does not prove his 
case.” One doubts the value of this type 
of study in arriving at the date of Sinaiti- 
cus or the source of interpolations, most of 
which are also found in Codex Vaticanus. 
The absence of references in footnotes and 
of a bibliography of previous studies of 
Codex Sinaiticus is particularly regrettable. 
The salient researches of this short book 
could better have been condensed in a 
brief article and printed in an appropriate 
journal. This monograph illustrates the 
danger of publishing incomplete researches 
from a mass of notes left in this case by an 
amateur, however sincere, who obviously 
paid no attention to other easily accessible 
codices, such as Vaticanus and Chester 
Beatty, by which to test his theory of 
interpolations. 


JacoB GEERLINGS 
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WALTER LUTHI. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans becomes a friendly letter 
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penetrating interpretation, Lithi in- 
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A Shorter Commentary 


on Romans 


KARL BarTH. This smaller, younger 
brother to the great Epistle to the 
Romans is an entirely new work. 
Barth considers Paul’s letter a short 
summary of all Christian doctrine and 
a key to interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment. A smooth-flowing translation. 


St. John's Gospel 


WALTER LUTHi. These messages fol- 
low the sequence of John’s Gospel, 
revealing the total panorama of its 
vital meaning. They breathe a decla- 
ration of forgiveness to a world en- 
slaved by fear. The Gospel is inter- 
preted with pertinent illustrations and 
examples. 
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Lthics and the Gospel, by T. W. Manson. New York: Scribner, 1961. Pp. 192. $2.75. 


This eloquent and even touching book seems to me more likely a reflection of 
Professor Manson than of his subject. I say this in admiration, for, since he has won his 
spurs so repeatedly in technical writing, it is no disparagement to describe this book as 
edifying rather than scholarly. The six chapters, originally given as lectures at Man- 
chester University and as the Ayer Lectures at Colgate Rochester, strike me as if in- 
tended as a testament of personal faith and as such are highly successful. 

In what I have read of Manson, he never took extreme positions, though he 
showed an awareness of them. This is the case especially in Chap. III, ‘‘Jesus and the 
Law of Moses’’ (pp. 45-49), where he confronts the problem of whether Jesus or 
Matthew is to be credited with the Sermon on the Mount. That is to say, he does not 
evade the critical problems; he is a middle-of-the-roader in handling them. 

Since the reviewer is a Jew, two comments seem in order on the material in Chap. II, 
“Judaism and the Law of Moses’”’; it is without one condescending or ugly syllable, and 
this is refreshing contrast to writers such as William Barclay who apparently can find 
virtue in Christianity only by speaking scurrilously of Judaism and Jews. Not so 
Manson; his book is marked by a deep and understanding regard for Judaism. His 
Jesus is very Jewish, and Manson asserts that (p. 51) ‘Jesus never cursed the scribes 
and Pharisees: he uttered woes about them.’’ Manson thinks there is a difference. So 
gentle is that that when he cites Gerald Friedlander, The Jewish Sources of the Sermon 
on the Mount, which I consider unfortunate in its manner, for it gets nasty here and there, 
Manson shows no resentment or bitterness. 

Second, Jewish interpreters (including me) find in the gospels many anti-Jewish 
passages. Christian scholars often do not see these, and sometimes even deny that they 
are there. I suspect that this is so because in our day Christian scholars are so free 
of anti-Semitism as to fail to discern it, even where it is in the gospels. Manson has no 
discussion of Matt 23; my guess is that he must have found it personally distasteful, 
as have other Christian scholars of our day. 

Manson believes that ‘‘the task of Christian living’’ requires ‘‘a creative initiative, 
based on the Law and the prophets, instructed by the words and deeds of Jesus, and able 
with him as guide to deal constructively and imaginatively with the problems of our 
time” (p. 66). 

I applaud this sentiment, especially as the earnest distillation of what the gospels 


meant in essence to a man who was a master of their details. I have only read Manson; 
I wish that I had known him. 7 


SAMUEL SANDMEL 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE - JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


Die Offenbarung des Johannes, by Eduard Lohse. Das Neue Testament Deutsch, 11. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1960. Pp. 115. DM 4.80. 


This commentary is not a mere revision but is newly written (with a new and good 
translation of the Greek text) by a different author. During the past fifty years or more 
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a number of competent scholars have made studies of apocalypticism and of the book of 
Revelation in particular. As a result, it is difficult to present any radically new views, 
nor has Lohse attempted to do so. 

Accordingly, for him the author is not John the apostle, but a later Christian leader 
and prophet of Asia Minor, probably named John. He had Jewish antecedents, and 
was steeped in the OT and in apocalyptic traditions. In addition, he was acquainted 
with the astral myths of the gentile world. The book was composed towards the end of 
the first century to encourage Christians who were being persecuted for their refusal 
to worship the emperor Domitian as a god to be faithful witnesses for Christ and, if 
need be, to become martyrs as well. Consequently, Revelation was mainly written for 
its own times, not for later generations. 

The introduction (but eight pages in all) is too brief. However, it is supplemented 
by a number of concise but informative additional notes in the body of the exegesis, 
some of which might better have been included in the introduction. Among these notes 
are Witnesses and Martyrs, Apocalyptic Numerology, Liturgical Passages, Roman 
Emperor Worship, The Philosophy of History in Revelation, and The Expectation of 
the Millennial Kingdom. As for the commentary itself, while very good on the whole, a 
greater stress might have been placed upon the martyr motif than was done. 

According to Lohse, Revelation is a literary composition. The author has made a 
liberal use of numerous sources, written and oral. Among these are various books of the 
OT, apocalyptic traditions, astral myths, and the liturgy of Christian churches. The 
book as a whole begins and ends’like a letter. Its main part is divided into seven distinct 
sections, and these in turn are subdivided. The letters to the seven churches are not 
genuine letters, but are artificial letters integrated with the rest of the book. Despite 
all this, it appears that Lohse also presents the view that what the author, whom he 
describes as a prophet and visionary, has written was based upon ecstatic visions which 
he experienced, rather than on the sources mentioned. Might not the author, on the 
other hand, have purported to have received his message through visions in order to 
gain sanction and authority for his message? 


MARTIN RIST 


ILIFF SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Adam et son lignage, by J. de Fraine, S.J. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1959. 
Pp. 319. 


Pére de Fraine, a member of the Jesuit school at Louvain and author of a 
substantial work on kingship in the ancient Near East, now offers a valuable and 
detailed study of the biblical concept of ‘corporate personality.” Apart from its own 
merit, this book indicates the vigor of biblical investigations being conducted 
by many Roman Catholic scholars under the impetus of the encyclical, Divino A flante 
Spiritu. 

The essay starts with an ample presentation of the now classic statements 
of this concept as propounded by H. Wheeler Robinson and supported by Aubrey 
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Johnson, Rowley, Hempel, and Pedersen; then examines these definitions against 
the wider scene of modern sociological studies. 

But de Fraine moves beyond the usual position of previous investigators 
by distinguishing two ‘‘schemes’” within the standard flow of biblical thought on 
corporate personality: that of the pater familias his (‘‘horizontal scheme’’) and that 
of “the ancestor’ (his ‘vertical scheme’). Then, viewing the OT through 
this framework, he delineates nine subsequent ‘“‘themes’’ — the father of the family 
and his house, the influence of the individual for good, the influence of the individual 
for ill, the ancestor and his lineage, the influence of ‘‘the Fathers’ for good, 
the influence of “the Fathers’ for ill, the identity between ‘‘a clan name” and an 
individual name, the concrete personification of the people, and the legal “thou.” 
Each of these is traced through the Pentateuch, historical books, prophets, 
and wisdom literature. The results of these investigations are then brought to bear 
not upon individual passages but upon the specific OT problems of Adam, the king, 
the prophet(s), the Servant of Yahweh, the Son of Man, and the “‘I” of the Psalms. 

The final section of this book might have been its most rewarding chapter 
because, by looking at the NT under the categories so carefully articulated in its ex- 
amination of the OT, it ventures into territory seldom entered by writers on corporate 
personality. But, excepting the concluding essay on the mystical body, these studies 
are all too brief. 

Pére de Fraine ends his short conclusion by indicating a few ways in 
which a proper understanding of the notion of corporate personality may assist 


Roman Catholics to express in more biblical terms some of the definitions of their 
dogmatic theology (e.g., fall, redemption, Mary, church, sacraments, and priesthood). 

The most impressive aspect of this study is not its championing of the 
theme of corporate personality but its minute analysis of this concept. By the time 
they have finished the book, however, some readers may feel that this method becomes 
also its greatest weakness; for it seems to impose an Aristotelean structure (in 


spite of de Fraine’s initial warning against using philosophical categories of 
thinking) upon material that is too fluid and elusive for such system. Further, this 
method leads to much duplication of material, although repetition is inevitable in so 
extensive a book which cites more than 2200 different biblical passages and 
uses more than two hundred modern works. 

LansinG HICKS 


BERKELEY Divinity SCHOOL 


Le Livre de la Consolation d'Israél et les Prophétes du Retour de l'Exile, by Jean 
Steinmann. Paris: Editiones du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 312. NF. 15.30. 


This book is vol. 28 in the French collection called Lectio Divina, and represents 
Professor Steinmann’s sixth contribution to the series. It is a most worthwhile addition 
to the literature on Second Isaiah, especially as it attempts to view Isa 40-55 against the 
background of the larger contemporary world scene. Of some interest is the author’s 
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prefatory statement which indicates that the majority of Catholic exegetes now recog- 
nize the existence of a Second Isaiah in the sixth century. : 

Part I, The Triumph and Fall of Babylonia, establishes the historical framework 
for the book of consolation, drawing upon some of the relevant OT, Babylonian, and 
Persian records, but of necessity treats these events in a rather elementary fashion. 
In Part II, The Book of Consolation of Israel, the translation and exposition of most of 
Isa 40-55 is presented. Steinmann’s interpretation is almost always abreast of modern 
scholarship, and shows some influence from Scandinavian circles, notably the work of 
J. Lindblom, as well as Sidney Smith’s study of the unknown prophet of the Exile. He 
agrees with those who find the servant passages to be from the same author as the rest of 
40-55. With M. Haller and S. Smith the servant in the first song is identified as Cyrus. 
In the second and third songs it is the prophet himself, and in the fourth it is an epon- 
ymous individual, an ideal person, who “‘personnifie le destin expiatoire du peuple 
d'Israél’”’ (p. 173). Unlike the classical prophets Second Isaiah has only one idea, the 
liberation, says Steinmann; but he nevertheless finds it necessary to give considerable 
attention to the prophet’s other leading ideas. 

Part III, The Prophets of the Return from Exile, includes Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, but also Nehemiah, Ezra, Ruth, and Jonah! The discussion of several chapters 
from Third Isaiah concludes this part, and is followed by a very brief, though quite 
valuable, epilogue on the close of classical prophecy. The book has neither subject 
index nor bibliography. 


J. STANLEY CHESNUT 
UNIVERSITY OF TULSA 


Was Christ's Death a Sacrifice? by Markus Barth. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1961. 
Pp. 55. 7s 6d. 


This short monograph is a model of historical, literary, and theological study. 
Professor Barth's purpose is to discover whether there is ‘‘a minimum of common 
preaching” on Jesus’ death as a sacrifice in the NT and what, precisely, is the nature and 
meaning of this common proclamation. Barth points out that an examination of NT 
passages dealing with the death of Jesus reveals that only a minority of passages use 
sacrificial terms. The prevailing terminology and imagery is taken from the prophetic 
understanding of the Servant of the Lord rather than from priestly-cultic traditions. 
Yet the sacrificial passages may well be the “‘salt and pepper’’ of NT Christology. There 
follows a discussion of sacrifice in the OT based upon specific accounts of sacrifice in 
Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus. Here the author concludes that in the OT “sacrifice 
is a gift of God to man, rather than a gift of man to God.”” Against this background 
sacrificial passages in Paul, John, and the Synoptics are then considered. Barth sees 
agreement between ‘‘some Old Testament sacrifices” and NT texts dealing with Christ's 
death as a sacrifice in several respects. In both, sacrifice is seen to be revelation and gift 
of God; service and intercession of a faithful servant before God; and righteous judg- 
ment and constitutive action by God in favor of the people. The concluding section 
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deals with the question whether the NT understanding of Jesus’ death as a sacrifice is 
a dispensable element in Christian proclamation. This study is to be highly commended 
on several counts. It rigorously defines the question which is faced. It uses the OT 
carefully and fruitfully. It is concerned to indicate the diversity of thought as well as 
the common understanding within the biblical materials. The author refuses to regard 
the sacrificial understanding of Jesus’ death as the only NT view, though he argues for 
its fundamental importance in NT Christology. 


RoBerT V. Moss, Jr. 


LANCASTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Der Prophet Jesaja, Kapitel 1-12. (Das Alte Testament Deutsch, 17.) Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960. Pp. xv+126. DM 9.20 (kart.). 


Otto Kaiser's work is intended to take the place of the uncompleted commentary 
by V. Herntrich, whose strong theological (and less distinctly historical) interest 
made a revision inadvisable. The result is a very usable and solid commentary with 
come critical detail, facilitated by the increased acceptance of footnotes in 
the series. The exposition lacks some of the direct theological exegesis of its predecessor 
and exhibits a more halting relationship between analysis and theology, which is 
further increased by differences between the OT and Christianity to which the author 


points. 

The work is cult-critically oriented, more or less in accordance with 
A. Weiser (with whom there is also agreement in a number of details). Judgment is 
repeatedly seen as being declared at festivals, tying in with some of the imagery and 
theme of the cult or else reversing its processes. The passages 8 23—9 6 and 10 33-11 9 
are considered announcements of a second David (who, however, is not indicated 
by ‘“‘Immanuel’’) to supersede the present royal line. 2 2-5 is not accepted for Isaiah, 
but the end of chap. 6 is. Interpolations and additions are believed to be grounded 
in worship (including the reading of the book of Isaiah in the second temple) 


and in the work of scribes. 

English-speaking scholarship is partially integrated, especially as it concerns 
itself with linguistic notes in relation to textual criticism. All in all, this is a circumspect 
and informed commentary, though without many new analyses. 


MartTIN J. Buss 


Emory UNIVERSITY 


The Theology of the Gospel according to Thomas, by Bertil Gartner, tr. (from Swedish) 
by Eric J. Sharpe. New York: Harper, 1961. Pp. 286. $5. 


Everyone interested in the Coptic Gospel of Thomas can profit from this book. 
Even specialists will find themselves enriched by the author's excursions into new 
byways of the agrapha tradition, the apocryphal gospels, and the gnostic writings, in 
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which he clearly knows his way. Though the reviewer finds the thesis of the main 
section of the book (Part 11, pp. 91-267) more ingenious than convincing, both those 
who are convinced and those who are not will find their questions concerning this 
puzzling ‘“‘gospel”” changed: in the one case answered, in the other sharpened into 
greater clarity. Succinctly, the thesis is that this entire collection of sayings was made 
by and for Gnostics, that the choice and exclusion of material and the regrouping of 
Synoptic sayings as well as deviations from the Synoptic wording are all tendential— 
tending, that is, in a single direction, a gnostic one. Though the author modestly re- 
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peats “may,” “might,” ‘‘it seems,” ‘‘perhaps,”’ and other expressions that concede still 
discussable alternatives to his decisions, it does not seem that he ever earnestly considers 
those alternatives. 

No one will be likely to want to argue against Gartner's assumption thai the Gospel 
of Thomas had been used by some gnostic group before it was buried at Chenoboskion. 
Gartner now joins Robert Grant (The Secret Sayings of Jesus) substantially in exercis- 
ing learned imagination about how such a group may have used it. Such speculation has 
its worth, but it does not necessarily tell us any more about the original inteat of the 
compilation than does the anthroposophic use of the NT about the intent of the N’T. 
The simple juxtaposition of the Gospel of Thomas’ patchwork is probably much more 
naive than subtle. That it contains obviously encratic logia, no one will deny. But 
did the Gnostics have any monopoly on asceticism in the second century? or in the 
first? or in the third and later centuries? Why not factually label these logia ‘‘encratic”’ 
without prejudging the further question, whose encratism? 

But what of the individual patches before they were patched into the quilt? That is 
the really fascinating question. Let some of the logia be pure gnostic (or gnosticizing) 
invention; there may be such. Let some others be roving words borrowed from or 
loaned to — depending upon relative chronology — known apocryphal gospels. There 
still remain many (Gartner estimates about half of the total) that reflect, or deflect, 
sayings from the canonical gospels. Why does not a single logion agree word for word 
with any of its parallels in the canon — either with the later but quite literal Sahidic 
version or with the now-reigning critical text of the Greek gospels? With few hesitating 


exceptions the author’s answer is: because of intentional, tendential changes by the 
compiler of the Gospel of Thomas. He seems not to note that some of Thomas’ 


“changes” make a saying less usable for a Gnostic than the canonical form (e. g., the 
elimination of the word “known’’ from Matt 10 26 as found in Thomas 6). To the 
reviewer's mind there are enough such variants running upstream to the gnosticizing 
tendency to call in question the adequacy of Gartner's answer and to suggest another 
one: that the logia with near parallels in the canon are dipping from the then still living 
stream of oral tradition, a stream that was still in a Semitic language, whether Hebrew, 
Aramaic, or Syriac. Gartner is aware (pp. 54 f.) of Gilles Quispel's investigation of the 
affinities between the Gospel of Thomas and the diatessaric tradition and the ‘‘western 
text,”’ but dismisses it too lightly. Until Quispel is refutéd in detail, the very important 
possibility remains open that through the Gospel of Thomas we may yet learn some- 
thing of the too little known Jewish-Christian traditions of the words of Jesus. 
Anything like a coherent ‘‘theology’”’ must first be read into this collection and 
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then discovered there. One reads with amazement of the ‘‘sparks of light” or ‘“‘light 
particles” that figure again and again in the author's construction. Undeniably gnostic, 
only the Gospel of Thomas never uses any expression that can be so translated! Logion 
107 on the lost sheep is interpreted entirely from the Gospel of Truth, as if the shepherd’s 
last remark to the sheep were, ‘‘Now the hundred are complete again.” (Neither does 
the Gospel of Thomas identify the shephered with Jesus, as the Gospel of Truth does.) 
Gartner has pointed to a later theology that could be, and may have been, poured into 
the Gospel of Thomas; a theology of the Gospel of Thomas will probably never 
be possible. 
KSNDRICK GROBEL 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Die Gees van God en die Gees van die Mens in die Ou Testament, by Johannes Hendrik 
Scheepers. Kampen: J. H. Kok, 1960. Pp. 329. F 9.50. 


The author of this excellent dissertation, submitted for the doctoral degree to the 
faculty of the Free University of Amsterdam, is a student of van Selms of the University 
of Pretoria. In thorough and detailed fashion Scheepers undertakes to determine the 
meaning of the word ruah in the OT, especially as it is used of God and of man. The 
various usages of the word are admirably classified and articulated; each of its 389 
appearances is carefully examined in order to determine its precise nuance and sig- 


nificence. The discussion is buttressed by grammatical and linguistic detail, by examina- 
tion of cognate literatures, and by Auseinandersetzung with the contributions of other 
scholars. The extraordinary diversity of usage and connotation is not only recognized, 
but delineated and interpreted. Scheepers takes account of the relevant literature on 
the subject and is judicious in his use of it. While the reader will not always assent to 
his conclusions in a particular instance (as, for example, the activity of the Spirit in the 
prophets or its function in Ezek 37 1-14 or the messianic interpretation of the Isaianic 
passages), the data are clearly set forth. Especially commendable is the detailed exegesis 
of Gen 1 2 (pp. 246-60). While a convenient summary in English of some fifteen pages 
is appended at the close, this work should be translated into a language more widely 
known than Afrikans, for it deserves the attention of the scholarly world. The reviewer 
knows of no comparable work; it is up-to-date, superbly ordered, admirably documented, 
and not infrequently illuminating. 
JAMES MUILENBURG 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Old Testament, Its Origins and Composition, by Curt Kuhl (tr. by C. T. M. 
Herriott). Richmond: John Knox, 1961. Pp. viii+354. $4.50. 
Here is a short critical introduction to the OT which stands somewhere between 


the works of Bentzen and G. W. Anderson for thoroughness of treatment, between 
Bentzen and Pfeiffer in point of view. Following the traditional threefold division 
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of Law, Prophets, and Writings, Professor Kuhl begins his survey with a 45-page 
chapter in which he sketches the standard matters of the criticism, transmission, 
canon, and ‘literary types of the OT along with ‘“‘The Authority of the OT”’ (importance 
and use of OT in NT). The Apocrypha is treated in an 11-page appendix; 
a chronological table of O% literature, a 19-page bibliography arranged by sequence 
of Kuhl’s chapters, and a brief index are provided. 

The original German work is eight years old, although the bibliography 
contains some references as recent as 1959. The author demonstrates throughout his 
master of both the history and the discipline of OT criticism. The result is a well- 
balanced presentation and sane judgments on particular points. As a translation 
the book exhibits a remarkable vigor of language and clarity of meaning. Its advantages 
in size and price for some uses will be offset by its brevity for others. It should be 
valuable, however, as a basic critical handbook in two-semester college and seminary 


courses to supplement general texts like Anderson’s or Gottwald’s. 


GERALD COOKE 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


“No library of New Testament studies is 
y 
complete without these books.’’ — THomAs KEPLER 


BIBLE KEY WORDS 


Volume III 
Edited by GERHARD KITTEL 


Now Ready 


“One of the few biblical studies of this generativen that is 
destined for immortality.”” — Journal of Biblical Literature 
Volume IIT contains two complete new books: .---++++-+- 


FAITH by Rudolf Bultmann and A. Weiser 
SPIRIT OF GOD by Eduard Schweizer (and others) 
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$3.50 at your bookseller 
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Follow Me: Discipleship According to Saint Matthew, by Martin H. Franzmann. 
Saint Louis: Concordia, 1961. Pp. ix+240. $3.50. 


Everyone discusses the Bible in the framework of a community. This 
was true of the old men I listened to in a country store some forty years ago. 
The author knows far more about the problems of the world, far more about the contents 
of the OT and NT, and far, far more about the writings of scholars than did the old 
men of my boyhood. Yet he has much in common with them. There is the same high 
doctrine of inspiration which makes the exploration of the Bible a journey on a high 
plateau rather than a venture through deep valleys and over high mountains. There 
is the same assumption that the Bible is its own interpreter. One trouble with 
this approach is that it makes it impossible for the interpreter to come to 
grips with the novel elements in a particular biblical document. This is particularly 
serious in the case of Matthew. The author lists books which he hopes ‘‘will give some 
idea of the nature and extent of his indebtedness.’’ His list is distinguished by many 
names including those of Kittel and ‘Friedrich, Ljungman, Strack and Billerbeck. 
Granted that in a book which is “not intended primarily for professional 
students of the Bible’’ too weighty an assessment of scholarly opinions would be in- 
appropriate; nevertheless, it is disappointing to find that the author has entered only 
the outer courts of the community of the great scholars he has read. To cite but one 
example; after I had finished with the bibliography I tried to recall what his indebtedness 
was to Ljungman’s Das Gesetz erftillen. After a second reading of the sections on the 
fifth chapter of Matthew I was still in the dark. There are so many kinds of indebtedness 
that it would be impossible to assert that the author was uninfluenced by 
Ljungman. The capital point is that the central contribution of Ljungman, 
namely, the dynamic breathing of life into Matthew's portrayal of Jesus as the fulfill- 
ment of the law, does not come to life in Franzmann. 


EuGENE S. TANNER 


THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Israel fra de eldste tider til Jesu fadsel, by Arvid S. Kapelrud. Oslo and Bergen: Universi- 
tetsforlaget, 1961. Pp. 161. 


The author, professor of OT in the University of Oslo, has given his students an 
excellent introduction to the history of Israel from the earliest times to the birth of 
Christ. It is written in an easy and readable style and includes the latest results of 
archeological and biblical research. There are no efforts at new solutions, but there is a 
careful weighing of evidence and theories. Clearly influenced by his Scandinavian back- 
ground, the author seems to be closer to Albright than to Noth in his attitude towards 
the traditions concerning the patriarchal and Mosaic periods. Norwegian students are 
to be congratulated. 

HELMER RINGGREN 
GarRRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 
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La Forme la plus ancienne du Protévangile de Jacques, by Emile de Strycker. (Subsidia 
hagiographica, no. 33.) Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1961. Pp. x+480. FB 400 
($8). 


The Proievangelium is one of the most important of all the Christian apocrypha, 
but it has been badly neglected by students of the early church. This is the first major 
study to be published in a half century. The publication in 1958 of Pap. Bodmer 5, 
a complete Greek text of the Protev. dating from the late 3rd or early 4th century — 
far older than any previously known complete text — has aroused new interest in the 
document. The present work, which is primarily concerned with textual matters, begins 
by surveying previous work on the Protev., and then presents a new critical Greek text 
with an annotated translation into French. Fully half of the book is devoted to the 
author's extensive and valuable research: paleographic notes on Pap. Bodmer 5, detailed 
linguistic studies, and an analysis of the textual and redactional history of the Protev. 
An appendix contains a translation into Latin of three Armenian versions of the 
document, prepared by Hans Quecke. 

This is a notable contribution to Greek textual studies. De Strycker has done a 
thorough job, working conscientiously and carefully through the textual evidence as he 
found it in Pap. Bodmer 5, in Tischendorf’s critical edition of 1876 (which has been the 
standard text since its publication), and in the few published Mss of recent discovery. 
He has not examined the sizeable number of Mss which have never been published (by 
this writer’s count well over a hundred), whose evidence will confirm most of his con- 
clusions but raise questions about others; and he has been too trusting in the accuracy 
of the Tischendorf apparatus criticus (which is not altogether worthy of such trust). 
These are the only serious weaknesses in what is otherwise an outstanding piece of work. 
One can hope that de Strycker’s book may encourage similar studies, long overdue, of 
other early Christian apocrypha. 

Boyp L. 
DuKE UNIVERSITY 


Babylonian Wisdom Literature, by W. G. Lambert. New York: Oxford, 1960. Pp. 
xix + 358+ 80 plates. $14.40. 


Mesopotamian wisdom literature is of particular interest to OT scholars; there are, 
as is well known, numerous interrelations. In this volume, W. G. Lambert gives an 
up-to-date and competent treatment of the pertinent Babylonian texts which in many 
respects goes beyond that which had heretofore been known. Here will be found ‘‘The 
Poem of the Righteous Sufferer’” (Ludlul bél némeqi), ‘“The Babylonian Theodicy,” 
“The Dialogue of Pessimism,’’ and numerous other texts, all in transliteration and 
translation with comments and reliable copies of the respective tablets. Thus Mr. 
Lambert has created a self-sufficient volume of high value. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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The Way of Israel: Biblical Faith and Ethics, 
by James Muilenburg. New York: Harper, 
1961. Pp. 158. $3.75. 

Is Christ Divided? by Leslie Newbigin. 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1961. Pp. 41. 
$1.25. 

The Message of Genesis: a Theological Inter- 
pretation, by Ralph H. Elliott. Nashville: 
Broadman, 1961. Pp. xi+209. $4.50. 

Jesus the Religious Ultimate, by Donald T. 
Rowlingson. New York: Macmillan, 1961. 
Pp. xv+1389. $3.50. 

Die religi hichtliche Schule, by Carsten 
Colpe. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht. 1961. Pp. 265. DM 27. 

Lex Tua Veritas: Festschrift fiir Herbert 
Junker, ed. by Heinrich Gross and Franz 
Mussner. Trier: Paulinus-Verlag, 1961. 
Pp. xv+320. DM 82. 

Adam to Daniel: an Illustrated Guide’ to the 
Old Testament and its Background, ed. by 
Gaalyahu Cornfeld and others. New York: 
Macmillan, 1961. Pp. ix+559. $18.95. 

Your God is too Small, by J. B. Phillips. 
New York: Macmillan, 1961. Pp. 126. 
$1.10 (paper). 

The Bible Is for You, by Stuart E. Rosen- 
berg. New York: Longman, Green, 1961. 
Pp. x+179. $3.75. 

The Letter to the Romans, by Walter Liithi. 
Richmond: John Knox, 1961. Pp. xiv+ 
221. $4. 

Catholie Theology in Dialogue, by Gustave 
Weigel. New York: Harper, 1961. Pp. 
126. $2.75. 

The Theology of Paul Tillich, ed. by Charles 
W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall. New 
York: Macmillan, 1961. Pp. xiv+370. 
$1.95 (paper). 

Let the Psalms Speak, by Charles L. Taylor. 
Greenwich: Seabury, 1961. Pp. x+149. 
$3. 

Les Textes de Qumran, traduits et annotés, by 
J. Carmignac and P. Guilbert. Paris: 
Letouzey et Ané, 1961. Pp. 284. 

Enthusiasm, by Ronald A. Knox. New York: 
Oxford, 1961. Pp. viii+622. $2.95 
(paper). 

The Noise of Solemn Assemblies, by Peter L. 
Berger. Garden City: Doubleday, 1961. 
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Signs and Symbols in Christian Art, by 
George Ferguson. New York: Oxford, 
1961. Pp. 192. $2.95 (paper). 

A Translator’s Handbook on the Gospel of 
Mark, by Robert G. Bratcher and Eugene 
A. Nida. Leiden: Brill, 1961. Pp. xviii+ 
534. 

Christian Faith and Other Faiths, by Stephen 
Neill. New York: Oxford, 1961. Pp. vii+ 
241. $4.25. 

Beginning Greek: a Functional Approach, by 
Stephen W. Paine. New York: Oxford, 
1961. Pp. xxii+325. $5.50. 

The Young Church in Action, by J. B. 
Phillips. New York: Macmillan, 1961. 
Pp. xvi+103. 95¢ (paper). 

The Book of Revelation, by J. B. Phillips. 
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Inspiration in the Bible, by Karl Rahner. 
New York: Herder & Herder, 1961. Pp. 
80. $1.95 (paper). 

On the Theology of Death, by Karl Rahner. 
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Principalities and Powers in the New Testa- 
ment, by Heinrich Schlier. New York: 
Herder & Herder, 1961. Pp. 89. $1.95 
(paper). 

Treasures in Earthen Vesseis: The Church in 
a Community, by James M. Gustafson. 
New York: Harper, 1961. Pp. xi+141. 
$3.50. 

A Theological and Historical Introduction to 
the Apostolic Fathers, by John Lawson. 
New York: Macmillan, 1961. Pp. xiii-+ 
334. $5. 

Christ Without Myth: a Study Based on the 
Theology of Rudolf Bultmann, by Schubert 
M. Ogden. New York: Harper, 1961. 
Pp. 189. $3.75. 

Le Pitture della Nuova Catacomba di Via 
Latina, by Antonio Ferrua. Rome: Pon- 
tificio Istituto di Arch. Cristiana, 1960. 
Pp. 109+120 plates. 

Die Psalmen im Gottesdienst des alten Bundes, 
by Anton Arens. Trier: Paulinus-Verlag, 
1961. Pp. xix+228. DM 13.80. 

The Company of the Committed, by Elton 
Trueblood. New York: Harper, 1961. 
Pp. xii+113. $2.50. ‘ 
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The Psychology of Christian Personality, by 
Ernest M. Ligon. New York: Macmillan, 
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A BRILLIANT NEW 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE CENTRAL 
THEOLOGICAL DEBATE 

OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Christ Without Myth 


By Schubert Miles Ogden 


Associate Professor of Theology 
at Perkins School of Theology 


In this book a distinguished American theologian: 


. asserts that if the Christian message is to be com- 
municated to the contemporary world a vigorous 
new approach is essential. 


. contends that the approach needed is along lines 
that Rudolf Bultmann has suggested in his work 
on demythologizing the Bible. 


. describes and interprets Bultmann’s work, and 
offers an alternative position that remains true to 
the biblical message and yet carries Bultmann’s 
theories to their logical conclusion. 


‘““Ogden goes beyond Bultmann in making 
clear the imperatives both within the 
Gospel and within the spirit of our time 
that require a radical restatement of the 
meaning of Christ.’’ — JAROSLAV PELIKAN 
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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Ninety-Sixth Meeting 
PROCEEDINGS 


December 28-30, 1960 


HE ninety-sixth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis convened at 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York, on Wednesday, December 28, 1960. 
Approximately five hundred persons were in attendance at one or more of the sessions. 

The first session was held at 8:00 p. M. in Horace Mann Auditorium, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, jointly with the American Schools of Oriental Research and the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors. A. Henry Detweiler (Cornell University), President of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, presided. The report of the Representative of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis on the Board of Trustees of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, G. Ernest Wright (Harvard Divinity School), was read. This 
report (published herein) was followed by the following reports: 


“Report of the Jerusalem School” (illustrated), Marvin H. Pope (Yale University) 

“Report of the Baghdad School”’ (illustrated), Bruce Howe (Harvard University) and 
Vaughn Crawford (Metropolitan Museum of Art) 

“The Excavations at Beitin’’ (illustrated), Theophilus M. Taylor (Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary) 

“The Excavations at El-Jib”’ (illustrated), James B. Pritchard (Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific) 

“The Excavations at Balata’’ (illustrated), G. Ernest Wright (Harvard Divinity School) 
and Lawrence Toombs (Drew University) 

“The Excavations at Sardis’ (illustrated), A. Henry Detweiler (Cornell University) 


At the conclusion of the session a reception was tendered members of the participating societies 
by Union Theological Seminary in the Social Hall of the seminary. 


For its second session the Society convened in business meeting at 9:00 a. M. on Thursday, 
December 29, in Horace Mann Auditorium with President R. B. Y. Scott presiding. 

The minutes of the ninety-fifth meeting held on December 29-31, 1959, were approved 
as published in the Journal (March, 1960). 

The President announced the appointment of the following committees: 


Nominations: Bruce M. Metzger, Roland E. Murphy, J. Coert Rylaarsdam 
Auditing: Frank W. Beare, Henry M. Shires 


The report of the Secretary was read, accepted, and approved for distribution. 

The report of the Treasurer was read; the approval of the Auditing Committee was 
expressed by Frank W. Beare, chairman of the Committee; and the report was accepted and 
approved for distribution. 

The report of the Editor was read, received with applause, and approved for distribution. 

The President announced the Council's re-election of Morton S. Enslin as Editor, and 
the election of the following: 


Associate Editors: 
OT Book Reviews: Marvin H. Pope 
NT Book Reviews: John Reumann 
Monograph Series: Moshe Greenberg 
Nahum Sarna (Acting) 


Editorial Committee: 
(Term expiring in 1962): Erwin R. Goodenough, James Muilenburg, Harry M. 
Orlinsky, Allen P. Wikgren, G. Ernest Wright 
(Term expiring in 1963): Sherman Johnson, Bruce M. Metzger, Pierson Parker, 
Samuel Sandmel, William F. Stinespring 
The reports received from the Sections of the Society were approved for distribution 
without reading. Announcement was made that the Canadian Section would meet at McGill 
University, Montreal, in May; the Southern Section at the Interdenominational Theological 
Center, Atlanta, Georgia, on March 20 and 21; and the Middle Atlantic Section at General 
Theological Seminary, New York, New York, on April 23. 
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The President announced ratification by the Council on behalf of the Society of an 
amendment to Article VII, Section 6, of the Constitution of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. (Because of absence due to illness the report of the Delegate to the ACLS was 
omitted, but it is included herewith for the information of members of the Society.) 

The Secretary read communications and greetings from the following honorary members: 

x Rudolf Bultmann and Otto Eissfeldt. 

Frederick C. Grant brought to the attention of the Society a communication from 
UNESCO concerning the urgency of Congressional ratification of a UNESCO agreement 
concerning the importation of educational and related materials. The Society voted concur- 
rence and instructed the Secretary to communicate with the State Department about the 
matter. (The following telegram was subsequently sent to the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, State Department, Washington, D.C.: ‘‘The Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis composed of over 2100 members, chiefly professors in American 
colleges, universities, and theological seminaries, meeting in annual session today, unani- 
mously has voted urgent ratification of UNESCO agreement on importation of educational, 
scientific, and cultural materials now before Congress.’’) 

Morton Smith brought before the Society the problem of access to important manuscript 
and other historically significant materials in certain foreign countries, as discussed in the 
meeting of the American Textual Criticism Seminar. The Society voted the following 
resolution: 

“The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis deeply regrets that in many areas of 
the world scholars are denied access to important primary materials for historical study. It 
is glad to learn, therefore, that the American Counci! of Learned Societies has brought this 
matter to the attention of the Union Académique Internationale, and it herewith instructs 
its own delegate to the ACLS to follow up this matter and to urge the establishment of some 
agency to which serious cases can be referred for appropriate action.” 

Upon recommendation from the Council the Society elected to honorary membership 
in the Society Professors Kurt Aland (University of Minster) and Gerhard von Rad (Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg). The nominees for active membership in the Society recommended by 
the Council and included in the report of the Secretary were elected. 


The President announced the following elections to Standing Committees: On Member- 
ship: Alice W. Wonders (to succeed William H. Rossell) ; on Finance: Abram Spiro (to succeed 
Robert Gordis) ; on Program: Charles T. Fritsch (to succeed Jim Alvin Sanders) and Kenneth 
W. Clark; on Research Projects: David Noel Freedman (to succeed Allen P. Wikgren). 
The President reported from the proceedings of the Council the following actions: 


1) Revision of policy concerning memorials for deceased members as follows: Instead of 
printing memorial resolutions in the Journal, after the current year the, Secretary will list 
in his annual report the names, years of membership in the Society, and institutions with 
which related, of each deceased member or former member of the Society. 

2) Authorization of the Editor to appoint a member of the Society to assist in handling 
advertising for the Journal. 

3) Decision that the proceedings of the annual meeting, the sectional meetings, and 
related materials will not be printed in the March Journal annually, but will be published and 
prepared for distribution to the Society in another manner by the Secretary. 


The report of the Committee on Nominations was read by Roland E. Murphy. The 

following were elected: 

President: Samuel Sandmel, Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion (Cincin- 
nati) 

Vice-President: Herbert G. May, Oberlin College Graduate School of Theology 

Secretary: Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Biblical Institute 

Acting Secretary (from July, 1961): Albert C. Sundberg, Jr., Garrett Biblical Institute 

Treasurer: Virgil M. Rogers, New Brunswick Theological Seminary 

Associates in Council (Term expiring in 1963) 


John L. McKenzie, Loyola University 
Lucetta Mowry, Wellesley College 
Harry M. Orlinsky, Hebrew Union College - Jewish [nstitute of Religion (New York) 


Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies: Erwin R. Goodenough, Yale 
University; Alternate: Amos N. Wilder, Harvard Divinity School 
Representative on the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research: G. 
Ernest Wright, Harvard Divinity School 
The President announced the Council's designation of the piace of the next annual 
meeeting as Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri, and the time as Wednesday 
and Thursday, December 27 and 28, 1961. 
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The following resolution was moved by Frank W. Beare and seconded by Krister 
Stendahl: 


“Whereas the emergence of regional sections of this Society now provides ample 
opportunities for members to read relatively brief communications to representative 
groups of their colleagues, 

“It is moved that the Council of the Society consider the possibility and desirability 
of preparing a programme of a different character for the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
to consist chiefly of lectures of 45 minutes length, to be given upon invitation of the 
Council through its programme committee.” 


In the ensuing lively discussion mention was made of the problem of attendance encour- 
aged by the voluntary contribution of papers, the possibility of a combination of longer 
lectures and shorter voluntary papers, the desirability of more time for discussion of sig- 
nificant contributions, and similar points. The resolution was defeated by voice vote. Motion 
made by Amos N. Wilder, that the Program Committee of the Society, taking due account of 
points made in discussion of the previous motion, provide in the annual program for floor 
discussion of some important point in biblical studies, was passed by voice vote. 

After due expression of appreciation to Union Theological Seminary for its hospitality, 
and in particular for the gracious reception tendered the Society and related organizations on 
the previous evening, the business meeting was adjourned at 9:50 A. M. 

With Vice-President Samuel Sandmel presiding, the first paper of the session was the 
Presidential Address entitled ‘‘Prophecy, Wisdom, and the Knowledge of God” by R. B. Y. 
Scott (Princeton University). According to custom there was no discussion. (The address 
was printed in the March issue of the Journal.) 

With President Scott presiding, the Society heard a paper entitled ‘‘The Freedom of the 
Hebrew Prophet” read by Gerhard von Rad (University of Heidelberg), newly elected honor- 
ary member of the Society. 


The remaining two papers of the session were: 


(By title) ‘‘On the Dating of Early Hebrew Poetry,"’ William F. Albright (Johns Hopkins 
University) 
“Curse and Blessing in the New Testament,’’ Helmut Koester (Harvard D vinity School) 


For its third session the Society divided into sections meeting at 2:00 Pp. M on Thursday, 
December 29, in Union Theological Seminary. With William F. Stinespring presiding, the 
OT Section heard the following papers: 


“The Treatment of Charges Directed against God in the Septuagint of Job,’’ Harry M. 
Orlinsky (Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion) 

“Two Observations concerning Biblical Prayer,’’ Sheldon H. Blank (Hebrew Union 
College) 

“The Placarded Revelation of Habakkuk,’’ William H. Brownlee (Claremont Graduate 
School) 

“Caravan Routes in Biblical Times,’’ Israel Renov (Yeshiva University) 


With Sidney Jellicoe presiding, the Section heard the following papers: 


“Archaeology and the History of Israelite Samaria,’’ Lawrence A. Sinclair (Carroll 
College) 

“An Explanation of Jehu’s Wanton Murder of Ahaziah's Kinsmen,"’ Charles W. Baugh- 
man (National Seminary) 

“ ‘Vevitical’ Psalms,’’ Martin J. Buss (Emory University) 


With Vice-President Samuel Sandmel presiding, the NT Section heard the following 
papers: 


“Logion 48 in The Gospel of Thomas and the Synoptic Traditions,’’ Krister Stendahl 
(Harvard Divinity School) 

“Primitive Christian Hodayoth,"’ James M. Robinson (Southern California School of 
Theology) 

‘‘Matthew Twists the Scriptures,’’ S. Vernon McCasland (University of Virginia) 

“A Theological Study in the Gospel of Matthew,’’ Paul L. Hammer (Mission House 

Theological Seminary) 


With Kendrick Grobel presiding, the Section heard the following papers: 


‘‘Messianic Secret and Messianic Sign in Mark’s Gospel,’’ Howard C. Kee (Drew 
University) 
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“The Wilderness Theme in the Second Gospel,’’ Ulrich Mauser (Corvallis, Oregon) 
“Did ‘Q’ Contain a Story of the Feeding of the Five Thousand?’’ Edwin D. Johnston 
(Mercer University) 

For its fourth session the Society met at 7:45 p. M. on Thursday, December 29, in Horace 
Mann Auditorium. A symposium on ‘‘A Letter Attributed to Clement of Alexandria and 
Containing Quotations from a Secret Gospel Attributed to St. Mark’’ was moderated by 
J. A. Sanders (Colgate Rochester Divinity School) with Morton Smith (Columbia Univer- 
sity) and Pierson Parker (General Theological Seminary) as participants. 


For its fifth session the Society again divided into sections meeting at 9:00 A. M. on 
Friday, December 30, in Union Theological Seminary. The OT Section, presided over by 
Sheldon H. Blank, heard the following papers: 


‘‘Midrashic Parallels to Selected Qumran Texts,’’ Manfred R. Lehmann (Lawrence, 
_ New York) : 
‘The Final Conflagration in the Hodayoth,’”’ Helmer Finggren (Garrett Biblical Institute) 
‘‘Mebakker, Paqid, and the Messiah,’ John Priest (Ohio Wesleyan University) 
“The Midrashic Structure of the Habakkuk Pesher,’’ Lou H. Silberman (Vanderbilt 
University) 


With David Keith Andrews presiding, the Section heard the following papers: 


“Qeré, Kethiv, and Massoretic Methodology,’ Gene M. Schramm (University of 
California) 4 

“The Thanksgiving Hymns and the Massoretic Text,’"” Menahem Mansoor (University 
of Wisconsin) 


The NT Section, presided over by Vice-President Sandmel, heard the following papers: 


“Some Problems in the Transfiguration Accounts,’’ Charles E. Carlston (University of 
Dubuque) 

“St. Luke and the ‘Letter of Aristeas,’ '’ Sidney Jellicoe (Bishop's University) 

“The Word Is Near You: Note on Rom 106-10," M. Jack Suggs (Texas Christian 
University) 

‘**Fellow Workers in God's Service’ —I Cor 3 9a," Victor Paul Furnish (Southern 
Methodist University) 

(By title) ‘‘Who Is a Jew?”’ Kenneth W. Clark (Duke University) 


With Frank W. Beare_presiding, the Section heard the following papers: 


“Civil Servants, Heavenly Powers, and Divine Economy,” John Reumann (Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia) 
“The Creative Milieu of the Epistles,’ Wilhelm Wuellner (Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion) 
For its sixth and final session the Society again divided into sections meeting at 2:00 P. M. 
on Friday, December 30. The OT Section, presided over by C. Umhau Wolf, heard the fol- 
lowing papers: 


“Underwater Archeology in Israel’’ (illustrated), Charles T. Fritsch (Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary) 

“The Divine Names ‘’El’ and ‘ Adonai,’ "’ Frank Zimmermann (Dropsie College) 

“The Change in Meaning of the Term ‘ ‘am ha’ares,’"’ Marvin H. Pope (Yale Univer- 
sity) 

***ahadim’ in Ezck 37 17,’’ Cyrus H. Gordon (Brandeis University) 

“The Meaning of ‘bara’’ in Num 16 30 and of ‘hithasseb’ in Num 23 9,"’ Maximilian 
Ellenbogen (Queens College) 

“Four-Month Seasons of the Hebrew Bible,” Francis Sparling North (Tuller School) 

(By title) ‘‘Pirke Aboth Variants in the Antonin Geniza Fragments,’’ Abraham I. Katsh 
(New York University) 

(By title) ‘‘The Status of Women in Hebrew Life and Law,"’ Robert Gordis (Jewish 
Theological Seminary) 

(By title) ‘‘The Covenant Tradition in the First Isaiah,’’ J. A. Sanders (Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School) 
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(By title) ‘The Puzzle of Deut 27: Blessings are Announced, but Curses Noted,’’ Imma- 
nuel Lewy (New York City) 

(By title) ‘‘The Particle ‘lema‘an’ in Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic Tradition,” 
Robert G. Boling (College of Wooster) 2 

(By title) “Revisions in the English Version of the Scriptures,"’ Samuel Rosenblatt 
(John Hopkins University) 


The NT Section, presided over by Vice-President Sandmel, heard the following papers. 


“Is the Lamb of the Apocalypse Jesus of Nazareth?’’ Paul E. Davies (McCormick 
Theological Seminary) 

“The Heavenly Temple of the Apocalypse,’ John T. Townsend (Philadelphia Divinity 
School) 

“Three Theories of Eucharistic Origins,"”” J. H. W. Rhys (University of the South) 

“The Influence of Codex Bezae on the Geneva Bible of 1560,'’ Bruce M. Metzger (Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary) 

“The ‘Ignorance Motif’ in Acts and Anti-Judaic Tendencies in Codex Bezae,"’ Eldon J. 
Epp (Harvard University) 

“The Text of I Peter in Papyrus 72 (Bodmer Papyrus VIII),”’ Frank W. Beare (Trinity 
College, Toronto) 4 

“A Gospel Fragment in the Berne Library,’’ Jacob Geerlings (University of Utah) 

(By title) ‘‘Some Old and New Horizons in Septuagint Studies,’’ Pobert A. Kraft (Har- 
vard Divinity School) 

(By title) ‘‘ ‘Luke versus John’ — A Promising Chronological Solution,’’ Johnston M. 
Cheney (Oakland, California) 

(By title) ‘A Key to the Composition of the Fourth Gospel: John 6 24-71,"" Sydney 
Temple (Harvard Divinity School) 

(By title) ‘‘The Assembly that Condemned Jesus,"’ J. Spencer Kennard, Jr. (Kendall 
Park, New Jersey) 

(By title) ‘“‘Anathema in Paul's Letters,"’ Terence Y. Mullins (Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania) 

(By title) ‘The Sin against the Holy Spirit: A Denial of One’s Identity within the 
Christian Community,” John S. Ruef (Berkeley Divinity School) 


With the adjournment of the two sections at approximately 5:00 p. M., the ninety-sixth 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was concluded. 


CHARLES F. Kravt, Secretary 


MEMORIAL NOTICES 


WALTER FELIX BAUER (1877-1960). 


Walter Felix Bauer was born August 8, 1877, in Kénigsberg, Prussia, the son of a pro- 
fessor in the university of that city. By descent he was a Suabian. He studied theology and 
philology (both classical and oriental) at the universities of Marburg, Berlin, and Strassburg 
with such scholars as Jilicher, Johannes Weiss, Harnack, Pfleiderer, Holtzmann, Néldeke, 
and Fr. Spitta. His teaching career began as a Privatdozent at Marburg in 1902. The title 
of his inaugural dissertation as Licentiat der Theologie was ‘‘Miindige und Unmindige bei 
dem Apostel Paulus’; at this early date he showed keen competence in NT lexicography, 
which became his major work. 

He remained at Marburg until 1913 when he became professor at Breslau. In 1916 he 
removed to Géttingen, where he remained until his death. He formally retired for reasons of 
health December 31, 1945, but accomplished some of his best work after that date. 

Among his outstanding publications of earlier date are Das Leben Jesu im Zeitalter der 
Neutestamentlichen Apokryphen (1909); his volumes on the Gospel of John (1912; 3rd ed. 
1933) and on the letters of Ignatius (1920) in the Handbuch zum Neuen Testament; Recht- 
glaubigkeit und Ketzerei im dltesten Christentum (1934). 

In 1920 Professor Bauer was entrusted with the task of revising and augmenting Erwin 
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Preuschen’s Griechisch-Deutsches Handworterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und 
der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur’ (1910). In four successive editions, the second 1925-28, 
the third 1937, the fourth 1937, the fourth 1949-52, and the fifth 1957-58, Bauer established 
himself as the outstanding scholar in the four-hundred-year history of NT lexicography. 
Especially in the fourth and fifth editions of his lexicon he incorporated many thousands of 
parallels to NT words which he found in a systematic reading of Greek literature from the 
fourth century B.c. to Byzantine times. 

When the fourth edition appeared in 1952, the scholarly world was astounded at the 
material contained in its 1634 columns. Five years later the fifth edition began to appear, and 
this time it had 1780 columns, with all sorts of significant new material. The fact that these 
last two editions were completed under the handicap of poor eyesight, and amid the frustrating 
delays of the postwar period, makes this publication one of the outstanding scholarly feats 
in biblical study during this century. 

Yet Professor Bauer insisted that he had only scratched the surface in discovering these 
parallels. Those who direct NT research would do well to study carefully the revised edition 
of his Zur Einfihrung in das Worterbuch, published in 1955, and available in the English 
translation of Bauer’s fourth edition. The last paragraph is especially significant. 

Professor Bauer was a member of the Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen since 
1925, and was made an honorary member of our society in 1933. The degree of Dr. phil. 
(h. c.) was bestowed on him by the University of Hamburg in 1952, and he was awarded the 
Grosses Verdienstkreuz by the Federal Republic of Germany in 1954. His death occurred 
November 17, 1960; he was eighty-three years old. 


CHARLES LYNN Pyatt (1886-1960). Charles Lynn Pyatt was one of a select group of 
great men whose training, interests, and abilities impelled him toward a life of scholarly 
research and teaching, but whose personal loyalties to institutions and educational enter- 
prises caused him to spend most of his career in administrative work. For thirty-three years, 
until his retirement in 1953, he served The College of the Bible in Lexington, Kentucky, in 
various capacities as professor of OT, chairman of the faculty, and dean. 

Born in Jacksonville, Illinois, Dr. Pyatt receive i his academic training at Transylvania 
College (A.B., 1911); The College of the Bible (Diploma, 1912); Yale (S.T.B., 1913); Harvard 
(Th.D., 1916). Before moving to The College of the Bible in 1920 he served as minister in 
Gary and Indianapolis. He did postdoctoral work at The Johns Hopkins University 1942-43. 
Honorary degrees were conferred on him by Transylvania College (LL.D., 1955) and Atlantic 
Christian College (D.D., 1957). These educational institutions were dear to his heart, as was 
also the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem where he spent a happy period 
after his retirement. 

A minister of the Disciples of Christ, Dr. Pyatt was active in the organizational life of the 
church serving for several years as Director and Vice-President of the Board of Higher 
Education of the church and being active on many church committees. He served with the 
Y.M.C. A. in France during the period 1917-19 and was active in Masonic work until his 
death. For a number of years, beginning in 1940, he was a member of the Commission on 
Religion and Health of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, and a member of the 
Commission on Clinical Training. 

He came to be widely known and respected among the theological schools of the United 
States as a result of his labors as Executive Secretary of the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools beginning 1946, having helped with the founding of the Association. He was 
a member of many learned societies and was editor and contributor to The College of the Bible 
Quarterly. 

One of his long-time colleagues recently wrote about Dr. Pyatt: ‘‘His contributions to 
theological education were made without counting the cost of mental and physical strain. 
He literally wore himself out in this enterprise.”’ 

His wife, Grace Strawn, died in 1936 and he did not marry again. In failing health for 
several years, Dr. Pyatt died on November 19, 1960. and was buried in Lexington, Kentucky. 
Until his death he maintained an office at The College of the Bible, which he visited regularly. 
A long-time member of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, he spoke wistfully a 
few days before his death of his wish that he might attend the meetings this year to hear the 
papers and to visit with old friends. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 


Bank Balance from 1959...... $ 8,928.32 Printing and mailing 
Income from dues and Southern Humanities 
Sale of Monographs.......... 589.00 Bond insurance 
Interest Secretary's expense 
Advertising ae 1,017.09 Monograph Editor's expense. . 
Contributions.......... setae 177.00 Reprinting of Monographs 
Sale of Back Issues........... 125.50 
—_ American Council of 
$31,419.47 Learned Societies........ 
Union Theological Seminary 
1959 Meeting expense.... 
Refunds and replacement 
Bank charges and charge 
Handling and mailing expense 
Sectional meetings 


$21,486.19 
On deposit with publisher. ... 5,078.09 


$26,564.28 


Total Assets of Society National Bank of N. J. 
as of Dec. 15, 1959 $ 9,428.32 statement Dec. 14, 1960.. 4,855.19 


$31,419.47 


Audited and found correct: Nat. Bank of N. J. statement. $ 4,855.19 
1. HENRY M. SHIRES less voucher #609 10.00 


2. FRANK W. BEARE 
$ 4,845.19 


On deposit with Publisher. ... 5,078.09 
Total Assets of Society 
as of Dec. 15, 1960....... $ 9,923.28 


Distribution of Balance: 
Monograph Publish. 

$ 1,209.48 

8,713.80 


$ 9,923.28 


Respectfuily submitted, 


VirciL M. RoceErs, Treasurer 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


At the 1959 annual meeting the Secretary reported a total membership in the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis of 2158 — 19 honorary members and 2139 active members. 

During the year 1960 the Society lost by death, so far as reported to the Secretary, 1 
honorary member and 6 active members, and by resignation or being dropped for nonpayment 
of dues 179 active members; making a total loss of 186 members. During the year 1960 7 per- 
sons were reinstated as active members, 67 of the persons nominated in 1959 paid their dues 
in 1960 and became active members, and 125 of the 181 persons nominated in 1960 have paid 
their dues; making a gross addition to membership of 199. Thus with a loss of 1 honorary 
member and a net increase of 14 active members, the membership of the Society at the present 
reading consists of 18 honorary members and 2153 active members — a grand total of 2171. 

The Society records the death of honorary meinber Walter Bauer, and of active members 
August J. Engelbrecht, Charles Lynn Pyatt, Ernest Pye, Joseph Reider, George C. Shade, and 
Isaiah Sonne. 

The Society notes that active member Raymond C. Knox, who became the 460th member 
of the Society when elected in 1910, now by the Bylaws of the Society ‘‘shall automatically 
be exempted from further payment of dues.’’ The Society notes further that this year marks 
significant milestones in the membership of two Past Presidents of the Society, viz., that 
William H. P. Hatch, who became the 385th mnember when elected in 1905, has now been a 
member for fifty-five years, and that Edgar J. Goodspeed, who became the 340th member 
when elected in 1900, has now been a member for sixty years. 

Besides the keeping of the membership record, one of the major duties of the Secretary 
is that of preparation for the annual meeting of the Society. As ex officio chairman of the 
Program “ommittee and with the active cooperation of the other members of the Committee 
that portion of the Secretary’s report appears in the form of the printed program. 

The “ecretary would record his personal profit and pleasure in attending and participating 
in the work of the Conference of Secretaries of the American Council of Learned Societies, and 
his very genuine appreciation to the President of the Society, the Treasurer, the Editor of the 
Journal, and the Printer for their ir,.valuable service in the conduct of the affairs of the Society 
during the year. 

The Secretary would call to the attention of the Society the presentation copy of the 
RSV Bible with the signatures of the Past Presidents of the Society which is in the care of the 
Secretary's office and open to inspection by the members of the Society at the annual meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES F. Krart, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


During the year 1960 four numbers (LX XIX, 1-4) of the Journal appeared. The volume 
carried 26 articles, 9 critical notes, 72 book reviews, and two pages of books received —a 
total of 396 pages. In addition, the Proceedings and Reports, covering 24 pages (paged 
separately), appeared, as in former years, as the preface to the March issue. 

Since 100 pages would appear the maximum which it is practical at this time to attempt, 
efforts have continued to conserve all possible space. With the June issue the division between 
OT and NT book reviews and the list of such reviews were discontinued, and cover three was 
used for a paid advertisement. With the December issue a new section, Books Received, was 
instituted. It is hoped that this will prove of value, not alone to publishers, many of whose 
submitted volumes do not prove available for detailed review in our limited space, but to 
our readers as well. 

During the year many articles — some of monograph length — have been submitted. 
All of these have been read, not alone by the editor but in the great majority of cases by several 
of the Editorial Committee. All which have been considered available for our pages have 
been accepted and scheduled for early release. Every attempt has been made to appraise 
manuscripts and report to the authors with the shortest possible delay. Members of the 
Editorial Committee have been uniformly consistent in attempting to return prompt reports. 
To them the editor is grateful. 

In the first year of service the editor would express deep appreciation to his associates, 
the two book review editors, Professors Pope and Davies, who have supported and encouraged 
him in every way. During the former's absence from the country his colleague, Dr. Brevard 
Childs, proved a very valuable and understanding associate. To Dr. Davies, who has felt it 
wise, due to the pressure of work, to retire as NT book editor, our thanks are real. Professor 
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John Reumann, of the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, has consented to 
assume this heavy, and often thankless, réle. During the absence from the country this 
second semester of the editor of the Monograph Series, Dr. Greenberg, Dr. Nahum Sarna, 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary, will act as his locum tenens. Dr. Freedman has been prodigal 
of time in aiding his successor, both from his experience and in forwarding a never-ending 
cascade of material which still regretably descends upon him. It is with particular pleasure 
that the editor reports that Dr. Jacobs, whose interest, know-how, and highly specialized 
staff, have lightened materially the necessarily heavy load which an editor of a journal such 
as JBL must carry, completed, with the current issue, twenty-five years of service to our 
Society as our printer. 

With associates such as these, and with the continued support of the members of the 
Society, the editor is encouraged to believe that, despite rising costs and other all too evident 
problems, the lights are still green and the Journal is in a position to continue its history as 
an organ dedicated to the advancement of true and solid biblical scholarship 


Respettfully submitted, 


Morton S. ENSLIN, Editor 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The ACLS, from the point of view of our Society, has had an unusually interesting year. 
[ shall speak only of those general activities of the Council which especially would interest our 
Society. 

The program of the annual meeting in January consisted not only of the usual transaction 
of business, but of three sessions devoted to discussing ‘‘The Bible and the Humanities.” 
Five papers were given. The first was by your Delegate, on ‘‘The Bible and Ancient Civili- 
zation’’; the second by a former member, Professor Roland H. Bainton of Yale, on “The Bible 
and the Reformation"; the third by our Editor, Professor Morton S. Enslin, on ‘Biblical 
Criticism and its Effect on Modern Civilization’’; the fourth by Professor Howard Mumford 
Jones of Harvard, on ‘‘The Bible from a Literary Point of View.’ In the evening, as the 
ACLS Annual Lecturer, another member of our Society, President Nelson Giueck, of Hebrew 
Union College, gave the fifth paper, ‘‘The Bible and Archaeology.’’ The program seemed to be 
highly successful. The Council is preparing a special publication of the papers as a unit, and 
I am sure will be glad to send copies to members of the Society who request them. 

At the business meeting the following amendment to the Constitution was adopted, 
subject to ratification by a majority of the constituent Societies: 


To amend Article VII, Section 6 of the Constitution to read as follows: The Council 
may be dissolved only at a special meeting called for the purpose, and in the manner 
prescribed by the laws of the District of Columbia, by vote of three-fourths of the mem- 
bers. Subject to compliance with the applicable provisions of such laws, upon any such 
dissolution of the Council, all of its property remaining after satisfaction of all its obliga- 
tions shall be distributed to such one or more corporations, funds, or functions, organized 
and operated exclusively for charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes, no 
part of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of any private shareholder, member, 
or individual, and which does not carry on propaganda or participate or intervene in any 
political campaign, as the Board of Directors of the Council may select. 


At the meeting your Delegate brought up the question raised by the Society last Decem- 
ber, that of eliminating the disclaimer affidavit required by the National Defense Education 
Act. The Council voted as follows: 


To instruct the Board of Directors to take what steps seem feasible to record the protest 
of the ACLS against the disclaimer affidavit required by Section 1001-f-(1) of Title 10 
of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 and to support the elimination of this 
provision. 


The Society was further honored at the annual meeting by the award to one of its former 
Presidents, Frederick C. Grant, of one of the ten prizes of $10,000 each for distinguished 
contribution to the humanities. 

After the annual meeting the Council carried on its multiform duties. It awarded fellow- 
ships and grants-in-aid to help scholars with research; it made surveys of fields that seemed 
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to need special help, and then did all possible to fill their need; it sponsored summer institutes 
for scholars and school teachers, and will pay special attention at the coming meeting in 
January to the problem of the humanities in the secondary schools. The Council is trying to 
set up relations and exchanges with scholars in the humanities in the USSR, and with Latin 
American countries. 

Not the least interesting and helpful of the activities of the Council is that it has presented 
to Foundations the urgency that the USA be represented at international scholarly meetings 
in the humanities. It was thus able to send a great number of American scholars abroad this 
past year, for example, thirty-two to the International Congress of Orientalists at Moscow. 
Several of our own members were among these, and others were helped to attend the Congress 
of the International Association of the History of Religions at Marburg and meetings of 
biblical scholars in England and Europe. 

The duties of the delegate to the ACLS from our Society include that he serve as Director 
of Research for the Society. As before, this report concludes with a reminder that he is at 
the service of those who need help in organizing or publishing research, and an assurance that 
he regrets only that members so rarely have called upon him for assistance. He is not omnip- 
otent, but likes to do what he can. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES OF THE oa OF ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH 


The activities of the American Schools have been increasing in tempo at so rapid a rate 
as to suggest that the 1960’s may be the most vigorous and productive in our institution’s 
sixty-year history. Our three journals (The Biblical Archaeologist, the Bullelin, and the 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies) and a new volume of the Annual which appeared this year 
(as Vols. XXXIV-V; L. E. Sinclair and R. L. Cleveland on the Albright excavations at 
Bethel, Ader, and the Conway high place at Petra), have all made their important contribu- 
tions to the scientific knowledge of the biblical world. The Newsletters from the New Haven 
office have been filled with important information about current activities. The Dead Sea 
Scroll publication team completed its work in the scrollery of the Palestine Museum in 
Jerusalem, Jordan, last July. The second volume on the discoveries in the Wadi Murabba ‘at 
has just appeared, and the third volume on the minor caves is in press. The officials of the 
Schools have been intimately engaged in negotiations, which as vet cannot be publicized, 
concerning plans for the unpublished material of Cave 11. 

Dr. Albright now has Dr. Ray L. Cleveland associated with him as the first co-editor of 
the Bulletin. This journal has achieved its present stature as one of the primary journals in 
the world of scholarship precisely because of Albright’s labor upon it since its beginning in 
December, 1919: first by his contributions to it from Jerusalem during the 1920's; and secondly 
by his editorship of it during the last three decades, since the February issue, 1931. His 
achievement has left the Schools deeply in his debt. It is fitting, therefore, that as he ap- 
proaches his 70th birthday this spring (May 24, 1961) the Schools are able to announce gifts, 

.as of December 20, in response to one letter alone, totalling ca. $3,100, with $500 additional 
in pledges, to the William Foxwell Albright Scholarship Fund. The first Albright Fellow is 
to be appointed for the 1961-62 season at a stipend of $2,000 which may be used for research 
in any Near Eastern country. In addition, several of us who are intimately connected with 
the Schools have put together a Festschrift in his honor, to be published this spring by Double- 
ddy and Company under the title, The Bible and the Ancient Near East, a series of original 
essays on the present status of research in the fields of Albright’s interests, and concluding 
with his bibliography (over 875 items by mid-1958). 

The Biblical Archaeologist, just completing its 23rd year, is now under the primary direc- 
tion of Professor Edward F. Campbell. Jr. of McCormick Seminary, while the writer, for the 
first time since the journal’s inception in February, 1938, has retired to a largely consultative 
capacity. 

The past year has been the most active in field work since the early 1930's. The Baghdad 
School for eight months during the 1959-60 season joined with the Oriental Institute in what 
is surely one of the most remarkable archeological projects ever conceived. This is the Iraq 
Prehistoric project under the direction of Robert J. Braidwood, shifted for the season to the 
Kermanshah province in Iran, an area which is in the same environmental zone as the locale 
of previous work in Iraq. The search here is for traces of the earliest village-farming commu- 
nities and for the stages leading up to them; the staff included experts in geology, fauna, and 
flora. This winter the Baghdad School with the Oriental Institute has been able to return to 

Iraq for the fourth joint campaign at the great Sumerian city of Nippur, where an important 
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series of Inanna temples is being excavated. The one currently being unearthed is a well- 
preserved structure from Eariy Dynastic II (ce. 2600 B.c.). 

In Turkey the Schools with Cornell and Harvard Universities, supported by the Bollingen 
Foundation, carried out the third campaign at Sardis last summer under the direction of 
George M. A. Hanfmann. This was a large and very significant operation about which little 
can be said here. Instead the reader is directed to Bulletin 162, to appear this spring or early 
summer. 

In Jordan three excavations were conducted last summer, and how their staffs of some 
sixty-odd people managed to keep out of each other's way is a credit to their good humor and 
planning, and to the efficiency of the staff of the Jerusalem School! Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary and the ASOR completed a long season under the direction of J. L. Kelso at Bethel, 
finishing a project begun in 1934 by W. F. Albright. Of particular interest is a large Middle 
Bronze struciure, interpreted as a gateway, and below it on the rock what appears to have been 
the remains of a Middle Bronze “‘high place,”’ or place of sacrifice. 

The excavations at Gibeon, directed by J. B. Pritchard and sponsored by the University 
Museum, the Church Divinity School of the Pacific, and the ASOR, continued this season 
with further interesting discoveries in a Judean industrial area (wine storage) and with the 
discovery of the city’s cemetery. A fine group of Late Bronze material from the latter neatly 
solved a problem which had arisen in the excavations on the mound, concerning the failure 
to find evidence for the city of Joshua's time (cf. Josh 9-10). 

The third campaign at Shechem by the Drew-McCormick-ASOR Expedition, supported 
by the Bollingen Foundation, and to a lesser extent by Southern Baptist Seminary, Con- 
cordia Teacher's College, and the Semitic Museum of Harvard University, was completed 
under the direction of the writer, with the assistance of Lawrence E. Toombs and Edward F. 
Campbell, Jr., as Associate and Assistant Directors. A staff of thirty-two people, twenty- 
seven of whom represented ten different American educational institutions, and some 160 
native workers, carried on the work in three main sectors (or ‘‘fields’’). Of special interest was 
the continued unraveling of the history of the great temple of Baal-berith (see Judg 9), the 
discovery of a series of earlier palaces and streets of the Patriarchal period (MB II B, ca. 
1750-1650 B.c.), and the discovery of a hellenistic stratification of the Samaritan city which 
will go far toward the placing of the archeological chronology of that age on a firm basis for 
the first time. 


A final word, however, must be reserved for the staffs of the two Schools, and to the 
institution’s American officers, particularly President A. Henry Detweiler and his assistant, 
Professor William L. Reed. To these men and to their selfless endeavors the success of the 
Schools’ continuing program is to be credited. 

Respectfully submitted, 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MID-WEST SECTION 
(Established October 30, 1936) 


The twenty-first meeting of the Mid-West Section of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis was held at the University of Chicago, April 22 and 23, 1960, in joint session 
with the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society and the Chicago Society of 
Biblical Research. 

The opening session was convened at 9:30 a. M., Friday, April 22, under the chairmanship 
of Presidents Mendenhall and Gelb. The following committees were appointed: Nominations: 
David N. Freedman, Chairman, Simon Cohen, and William R. Farmer; Resolutions: Robert 
Marshall and Elinor M. Husselman. The following papers were read and discussed: 


“*Pre-exilic Eschatology: A Reconsideration,’ Frederick P. Bargebuhr (State University 


of Iowa) 
“An Initiation Rite for a Hittite Prince,"’ H. G. Giterbock (Oriental Institute) 
“The Cairo Genizah and its Bearing on the Qumran Problem,’ Norman Golb (Hebrew 


Union College) 
“On the Missing Sequel to Farabi’s ‘Directive to the Attainment of Happiness,’ ’’ M. 


Mahdi (Oriental Institute) 
“The Exegetical Implications of Deuteronomy 33 2," Judah M. Rosenthal (College of 


Jewish Studies) 
At 1:30 p. M. the following papers were read and discussed: 
“Tell en-Najila, the Site of Gath,"’ R. A. Mitchell (Israel-American Institute of Biblical 


Studies) 
“The So-Called ‘Kuyunjik’ Writing System,’’ Erle Leichty (Oriental Institute) 
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“Elamite kapnuski, ‘Treasury,’'’ Richard T. Hallock (Oriental Institute) 

“An Early Fayumic Manuscript of the Gospel of John, with Some Remarks on Coptic 
Dialects and Orthography,’’ Elinor M. Husselman (University of Michigan) 

“Notes on HSKN in Job 22 21,"’ Wilson B. Bishai (University of Wisconsin) 

“Observations on a Recent Theory Concerning the Chronology of Ezra,”’ C. G. Tuland 
(Oriental Institute) 


The evening session was convened at 6:30 p. M. with a subscription dinner. Professor 
Bargebuhr acted as chairman. The program was devoted to addresses by the presidents of the 
societies: 


“The Formative Period of Ancient Israel,’’ George E. Mendenhall (University of Michi- 
gan), President of the Mid-West Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis 

“The Oriental Background of the Legend of Sardanapalus,"’ I. J. Gelb (Oriental Institute), 
President of the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society 


Saturday morning at 9:00 the societies met again in general session with Professor Gelb 
presiding. The business meeting was called to order by President George E. Mendenhall. 
The report of the nominating committee was presented and the following slate of officers was 
elected by unanimous vote: 


President: W. S. McCullough, University of Toronto 
Vice-President: Allen P. Wikgren, University of Chicago 
Secretary: David J. Wieand, Bethany Biblicai Seminary 


The report of the joint resolutions committee was received for inclusion in the minutes as 
follows: 


The Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society and the Mid-West Section of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis desire to express their deep appreciation 
of the facilities provided by the University of Chicago for their Annual Meeting, April 
22-23, 1960. The hospitality of the Oriental Institute is traditional with both societies, 
and this year as usual we have been happy to experience its gracious cordiality. We are 
particularly grateful to the anonymous group of Assyriologists for their informal enter- 
tainment before the subscription dinner. The local committee, under the chairmanship 
of Professor Erica Reiner, is to be congratulated on its efficient handling of all the ar- 
rangements for the meetings and for the dinner. To Dr. Gelb and Dr. Mendenhall as 
well as to the other officers of the two societies our thanks are due for the expeditious 
conduct of the sessions and for a most interesting program of papers. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROBERT MARSHALL 
M. HuSSELMAN 


At 9:30 a. M. the following paper was read and discussed: 


“The New Assuan Dam — Archaeological Crisis on the Nile’’ J. A. Wilson (Oriental 
Institute) 


At 10:00 a. M. sectional meetings were held. The following papers were read and discussed 
in the Assyriological Section: t 


“A Note on Old Babylonian Agriculture,"’ A. Leo Oppenheim (Oriental Institute) 
“A Note-coa the Seven Sages,’’ Erica Reiner (Oriental Institute) 
“‘Remarks on the Hellenistic Form of the Old Anatolian Place Name Kani§,"’ Julius 
_ Lewy (Hebrew Union College) 
“Salim-ahum and PuSukén: Matters Concerning Ilaprat-bani,”’ John Briggs Curtis 
(Cincinnati) 


The following papers were read and discussed in the Biblical Section: 


““Moses Among the Kenites,"” Simon Cohen (Hebrew Union College) 

“A Stylistic Law of Balance and the Question of Tenses in the Psalms,’’ Helmer Ringgren 
(Garrett Biblical Institute) 

“Aspects of Later Hebrew Orthography"’ David N. Freedman (Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary) 

“The Ugaritic Parallel to Jeremiah 8 23," Stanley Gevirtz (University of Chicago) 


The final session convened at 1:30 p. M. The following papers were read and discussed: 


“Observations on the Gospel of John,’’ Floyd Vivian Filson (McCormick Theological 
Seminary) 
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“The Key to Worship in the Old Testament,” J. Coert Rylaarsdam (University of Chicago) 
At 3:00 p. M. the Chicago Society of Biblical Research convened with President Ernest 
W. Saunders presiding. The following papers were read and discussed: 


“The Repentance of God in the Old Testament,’’ Lester J. Kuyper (Western Theological 


Seminary) 
“Doctrines and Beliefs in the Qumran Thanksgiving Hymns,’’ Menahem Mansoor 


(University of Wisconsin) 
After a business meeting the following paper was read and discussed: 
‘History and the Biblical Canon,’’ Allen Wikgren (University of Chicago) 


At 6:00 p. M. the Chicago Society of Biblical Research dinner was held in the dining hail 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Davip J. WIEAND, Secretary 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN SECTION 


(Established May 3, 1939) 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Canadian Section of the Society was held on 
May 17-18, 1960 in the Senior Common Room of Burwash Hall, Victoria College, University 
of Toronto, Ontario, in joint session with the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Canadian 
Society of Biblical Studies with the President, the Reverend Professor R. Dobbie in the chair. 

The Society met in four sessions. The main topic of the meeting was focused upon the 
idea of atonement. The concepts of sin, expiation, and propitiation were considered as they 
appeared in the literature of the ancient Near East (R. J. Williams, University College, 
Toronto), the Septuagint (J. Macpherson, Victoria College, Toronto), Priests and Prophets 
(R. Dobbie, Emmanuel College, Toronto), Rabbinical Literature (J. R. Brown, St. George's 
Church, Drummondville, Quebec), Gospels and Johannine material (B. R. Bater, St. Andrew's 
College, Saskatoon, Sask.), Pauline and non Johannine literature (Principal E. Andrews, 
Queen's Theological College, Kingston). 

On the evening of the seventeenth we enjoyed “From Bubastis to Sinai,’’ a taped, illus- 
trated lecture on the geography and events of the Exodus, by the Reverend Hubert Paradis, 
Seminaire des Missions, Pont Viau, Montreal. 

The Society also heard and discussed the following: 


“The Translation of Judges 1011; 18 7b. Deuteronomy 15 1,"" T. J. Meek (Toronto) 
“I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,’’ R. W. Pounder (Scotstown, Quebec) 

“The City and Israelite Religion,’’ R. A. F. MacKenzie, S.J. (Toronto) 

“A Note on the Habbakuk Commentary,” J. R. Brown (Drummondville, Quebec) 


The necessary business was conducted and the following were accepted by the Society 
to form the 1960-61 executive: 


President: Stanley B. Frost, Faculty of Divinity, McGill University 

Vice-President: John MacPherson, Victoria College, Toronto 

Secretary-Treasurer: David C. Wotherspoon, Scarborough, Ontario 

Executive Committee: Principal G. Johnston, The United Theological College, Montreal. 


The Society accepted the invitation of the Montreal members to meet in McGill Uni- 
versity in May, 1961. 
Davip C. WOTHERSPOON, Secretary-Treasurer 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION 


(Established January 23, 1941) 
No report. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 


(Established January 25, 1950) 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Southern Section of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis was held at Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville, Tennessee, 
March 28-29, 1960. The meeting was held in conjunction with the twelfth annual session 
of the Southern Section of the National Association of Biblical Instructors. 

The program of the NABI occupied the first day’s session, and in the evening a joint 
meeting with the NABI and ASOR was held, along with guests from the Nashville University 
and College Community. Two committees were appointed by the president: (1) Nomina- 
tions: Philip Hyatt, William A. Beardslee, and Ira Martin; and (2) Resolutions: James L. 
Price, Mary Frances Thelen, and David Faust. An illustrated lecture was given by William 
L. Reed of the College of the Bible. His topic was ‘‘Recent Archaeology in Jordan.” 

At nine o'clock on the morning of the second day the SBLE session was called to order 
by the president, Lou H. Silberman. The minutes of the previous session were dispensed with 
in favor of the printed version in the March 1960 issue of the JBL. The nominating commit- 
tee presented the following slate of officers who were elected: 


President: R. H. Sales 
Vice-president: James L. Price 
Secretary: Mary Frances Thelen 


Since there was no deiinite invitation for a place of meeting next year, the membership 
was instructed to channel any invitation through the secretaries of the two societies. 

Professor Emmett W. Hamrick was re-appointed to represent the section at the meeting 
of the Southern Humanities Conference. A report of the work of the conference was given by 
Professor Hamrick. 

The report of the resolutions committee was read by Mary Frances Thelen and was 
adopted. 

The papers of the morning session were as follows: 


The Presidential Address: ‘Method or Madness,” Lou H. Silberman (Vanderbilt Divinity 
School) 

“The Geneva Bible on its 400th Anniversary,’’ Ira J. Martin (Berea College) 

“Worship in the Jerusalem Temple after A.D. 70,” Kenneth W. Clark (Duke University) 

“Sabbath Origins,’’ Emmett Willard Hamrick (Wake Forest College) 


At the afternoon session the following papers were read: 


“Signs and Faith in the Fourth Gospel,’ James L. Price (Duke University) 

“In Commemoration of the Geneva Bible of 1560,’’ Charles F. Nesbitt (Wofford College) 

“The Old Testament Background to the Fourth Gospel,” George A. Turner (Asbury 
Theological Seminary) 

“Mark 10 14; koluein and baptizein,’’ Jack P. Lewis (Harding College School of Bible 
and Religion) 

“The Gospel of John and the Gospel of Truth," R. H. Sales (Duke University) 


Adjournment followed the reading of the papers. A total of about 90 attended the meetings. 


R. H. Saves, Secretary 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
(Established April 2, 1948) 


A meeting of the New England Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
with the Greater Boston Biblical Club was held on Saturday, April 23, 1960, on the campus 
of Brown University. 

The meeting was called to order at 3:45 p. M. by Professor Amos N. Wilder of Harvard 
Divinity School, President of the New England section. Approximately fifty-five members 
and guests were in attendance. Following words of welcome, Professor G. Ernest Wright of 
Harvard Divinity School read a paper on “Cult and History in the Old Testament.’’ Pro- 
fessor H. Neil Richardson of the Boston University School of Theology then read a paper 
on ‘Perspectives for the Future of OT Studies.’’ General discussion of both papers was intro- 
duced by Professor Harvey H. Guthrie of the Episcopal Theological School. 

Dinner was served to 52 members and guests. 

The evening session began at 7:15 p. M. with a brief business meeting. The minutes of 
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the previous meeting and the treasurer’s report were read and accepted. Attention was callec 
to the steadily decreasing balance in the treasury. The nominating committee, composed of 
Professor C. W. F. Smith of the Episcopal Theological School and Professor Herbert M. Gale 
of Wellesley College, presented its report; and the following officers were elected for 1960-1961: 
President, Professor S. MacLean Gilmour of Andover Newton Theological School, and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Henry M. Shires of the Episcopal Theological School. A vote 
of appreciation was extended to Professor Ernest S. Frerichs, the Department of Religious 
Studies, and Brown University for their hospitality. 

Professor Paul W. Meyer of Yale Divinity School read a paper on ‘‘Present Frontiers in 
New Testament Study,”’ and following discussion of the paper the meeting was adjourned 
at 8:45 Pp. M. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HENRY M. SHIRES, Secretary-Treasurer 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN SECTION 


(Established January 12, 1957) 


The Southwestern Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis met at 
Southwestern Baptist Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, in a joint session with the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors, January 14, 1961. 

The following officers were elected: 


President: Frank Johnson, Episcopal Seminary of the Southwest 
Vice-President: William Farmer, Perkins School of Theology 
Secretary-Treasurer: Alice W. Wonders, Texas Wesleyan College 


New members were welcomed as well as those wishing to be recommended for membership. 
In the afternoon session the following program was presented: 


Report of the President — Professor James Wharton (Austin Theological Seminary) 

“‘The Descent of the Watchers and the Concept of the Order of Nature in The Testament 
of the Twelve Patriarchs and the Qumran Literature,’’ Prescott Williams (Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary) 

“Some Significant Readings from Papyrus Bodmer II, Frank Pack (Abilene Christian 
College) 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALIcE W. Wonpers, Secretary 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC SECTION 
(Established May 18, 1958) 


The Middle Atlantic Section of the Society of Biblical Ziterature and Exegesis met’ on 
May 1, 1960, at 3:00 p. M. in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. Approximately 
forty members attended. In the absence of the President, the Vice-President, Professor 
Parker, presided. Since the minutes of the previous meeting had been published, it was voted 
to dispense with their reading. The Treasurer's report, showing a deficit of $.61 at the 
beginning of the meeting, was accepted as read. The repost of the nominating committee, 
read by Professor Parker, nominated Professor Bernhard Anderson as Vice-President, to 
succeed Professor Parker, who automatically becomes President, and Professor Morton Smith 
as Secretary-Treasurer. There being no other nominations, it was moved and voted that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast a single ballot for these nominees and the Vice-President 
declared them elected. Hereupon the President, Professor Ginsberg, arrived and the Vice- 
President yielded the chair to him. He declared the meeting open for new business. It was 
moved and voted that the Section thank the University of Pennsylvania Museum for its 
hospitality. There being no further business, the business meeting was adjourned and the 
members met in sections to hear the following papers: 
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OT Section: M. Greenberg, ‘‘Hebrew Qillel, ‘curse’ ” 
H. Cox, ‘‘The Theological Framework of Gen 1 1-2 42"; 
H. Ginsberg, ‘‘On the Lexicon of Isaiah”’ 
T. Gaster, ‘‘Sidelights on the Dead Sea Scrolls” 


NT Section: J. Swaim, ‘‘New Light on the Demonic” 
J. Jones, ‘‘Paul’s Opponents” 
O. Piper, ‘‘The Gospel, according to Justin Martyr” 
J. Custis, ‘‘The Father’s Commendation of the Son” 
J. Kennard, ‘‘Imperial Cult and ‘Virgin Birth’ "’ 


At 7:00 p. M. the members reconvened in joint session which was opened by the President 
with expression of thanks to the Department of Semitic Languages of the University of 
Pennsylvania, our host at the session. Professor Th. Vriezen spoke on ‘‘Israelite Prophecy and 
History.”” The President expressed the thanks of the members to Professor Vriezen. The 
meeting adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Morton SMITH, Secretary-Treasurer 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN TEXTUAL CRITICISM SEMINAR 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the American Textual Criticism Seminar was held at 
4:00 p. M., December 28, 1960, at Union Theological Seminary, New York City. In the 
absence of the chairman, Professor Wikgren called the meeting to order and presided. 

The program was as follows: 


1. Professor Morton Smith reported on the international project to photograph Greek 
manuscripts. He indicated that a large committee had been formed to adopt and 
promote particular projects, and commented on the work at the Meteora monastery 
and the work which remained to be done at Mt. Sinai and Constantinople, and with 
smaller collections in Greece and the Near East. 

. The Seminar discussed Professor Smith's observation that scholars are often denied 
access to such collections, and adopted a resolution which he proposed (seconded by 
Professor Bruce Metzger) that the ACLU be asked to exert what influence it could 
through UNESCO to alleviate this situation. Professor Smith agreed to bring the 
resolution before a meeting of the ACLU. 

. Professor Merrill Parvis reported on the progress of the International Greek New 
Testament Apparatus Criticus Project, indicating that a sample chapter (Luke 20) 
was being prepared for publication in the near future. He noted that the apparatus 
would include 244 new Mss and lectionaries. He also reported new financial support, 
notably a three-year grant of $5,000 per year by the Bollinger Foundation. 

. Professor Bruce Metzger described the purpose and progress of the Bible Societies’ 
International Greek New Testament Project. He announced that the Netherlands 
Society had joined in the work in a limited way and that the 1961 summer session of 
the committee would be held in Utrecht. He also commented on the contents of the 
supplementary volumes which the Committee proposes to publish as an accompaniment 
of the text. 

. Professor Otto Piper made a brief announcement about the character of the forth- 
coming Aland-Nestle edition of the Greek NT. 

. Preiessor M. H. Goshen-Gottstein of Hebrew University, Jerusalem, read a paper on 
“The International Peshitta Project.’’ He reviewed the history of similar projects 
in the past, indicated the lines of work which the present project proposes to follow, 
and expressed the hope that it would not bog down in the area of prolegomena as have 
those of the past. 


. Professor Wikgren summarized a study of the variant readings of the new papyrus 


# 72 of the Catholic Epistles. 
. Professor Harry Buck was reélected as Chairman-Secretary for the year 1961. 


ALLEN WIKGREN, Chairman pro tem. 
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